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Directions To Teachers. 



AIM OF THIS COURSE. 

The Aim of this Course of Lessons is to make the Books 
of the Bible real writings, especially the Epistles of the 
New Testament. We are not familiar enough with the 
Bible as a whole, or as made up of books: what kind of 
Writings are in It; what value each kind of Writing, and 
each separate Book, has, as part of the Bible; how each 
kind of Writing should be severaily interpreted — in a word, 
why a given Book was accepted and now proves Its value 
as a part of the Word of God. We are not in this Course 
of Study exegetes, students, and interpreters of the Text 
of the Bible. We are facing the earlier question of the 
reason and place and value of the Epistles of Apostolic 
men, as an inspired messi^ from God. 

SUBJECT AND PLAN. 

It is the aim of this manual to help those teachers (a 
very large number!) who have neither access to theological 
libraries, nor time for much reading. There are many, 
too, who find it difficult to attend Teachers' Meetings even 
if such are provided by their rector or Sunday School 
superintendent. It is hoped that for these, this collection 
of extracts from some of the best authors who have made a 
study of the Epistles of the New Testament, may prove 
inspiring and helpful iu the weekly preparation for teach- 
ing the l^Bon of the coming Sunday. 

The selection of passages does not pretend to represent 
all the various shades of opinion which prevail within the 
Church, whose strength lies in the fact that it includes 
within it men of widely differing views. So far as possible, 
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doctrinal and theological discuBBions have been avoided; 
and while some of the authors quoted represent an ex- 
tremely modem and even radical point of view, yet the 
passages chosen will, it is hoped, be found not destructive, 
but rather stimulating and suggestive to young teachers. 

It is impossible to crowd into the Sundays between Oc- 
tober and June {which comprise the working year of the 
average cit; Sunday School which must depend upon the 
services of volunteer teachers), all of the Teachings of the 
Epistles. On the other hand, it has been deemed wise to 
concentrate the thought of each Sunday on one truth, which 
thus sets a further limit on the choice of subjects. 

METHOD. 

1. The Book itself is to be carefully studied by the 
scholar. 

S. In order that the sense of the passage as a whole 
may be grasped by the scholar, reference to verses contain- 
ing the answer are not, as a rule, given. 

3. The questions of each lesson are of two kinds: 
(o) Questions of Fact and Easy Questions of Thought, 
which are to be studied and answered, independently, be- 
fore class; (b) Questions of Thought, or of application, 
which can best be answered after some development by the 
teacher and discussion by the class. These are therefore 
to be answered in class, or after class. 

Many teachers will doubtless feel the lack of many 
Questions designed to arouse emotions and thoughts re- 
garding the application of these Lessons to personal con- 
duet and character. Such Questions have been omitted 
purposely, in the conviction that Questions prepared by a 
Committee and printed in cold type cannot take the place 
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of the living word of the teacher. Questions of fact lose 
nothing, but rather gain, by being prepared beforehand, 
and put in print. Questions bearing on heart and life 
must suit the occasion, and must fit the individual pupil ; 
they should come fresh from the heart of the individual 
teacher. 

4. The answers to questions may in some classes be 
written by the scholars. Writing the answers requires the 
scholars to think clearly, state definitely, and prepare faith- 
fully. But there are doubtless some classes which will not 
take kindly to the plan. 

5. The answers may be written in notebooks or on 
separate sheets of paper of uniform size, which after being 
corrected by the teacher can be bound and preserved in a 
suitable binder. 

PREPARATION. 

The following suggestions are offered regarding the 
Preparation of the Lessons." 

1. The teacher should use a good Commentary quite 
frequently in the lessons. 

8. The teacher should keep at least one lesson in ad- 
vance of the class. This is necessary in order that the 
teacher may assign Optional Questions in each advanced 
lesson, and also especially that the teacher may be able to 
prepare the scholars for properly studying the new lesson. 

QUANTITY AND QUALITY. 
The amount of ground covered may to some teachers 
seem small. It is confidently believed, however, that if 
teachers will study each lesson carefully, trying (1) i* 
imagine the scenes portrayed, (3) to think out the mean- 
ing, (3) and to apply the teaching, they will find that, in- 
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stead of there being too little material, there is ratber too 
little time. 

RATE. 
It Ib not expected that all classes will go at the same 
rate. It may be better sometimes to spend two or more 
Sundays on one chapter. 

AGE OP SCHOLARS. 

These Lessons are intended for scholars in the High 
School, or for adult classes. It is not advised that in any 
event the lessons be given to classes under sixteen years 
of age. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

It has been found in many cases a good way of arousing 
interest and promoting efficiency to hold a written examina' 
tion after completing the lessons of the first Half Year. 
It is strongly advised that teachers become familiar with 
the Review Questions of the Chapters before beginning to 
teach the First Lesson of the Course, in order that, know- 
ing the end from the beginning, themselves, they may be 
able to lay stress on the points to be mastered by the pupils. 

Certificates should be awarded. 

MEMORITER WORK. 

It is to be noted that no Memoriter Work is provided 
for in this Course of Lessons, as it is found that scholars 
of this advanced age are not easily induced to perform it, 
and assigned work left undone is productive of positive 
injury. Should teachers and scholars, however, desire such 
work, it is suggested that Hymns from the Hymnal and 
Chants from the Prayer Book Services will furnish ample 
and suitable material. 
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STJaaESTED BOOKS OF REFEEENCE FOE THE 
EPISTLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 



For the advantage of teachers and pupils who may have 
accesB to books from public or private librariee, or may care 
to purchase Buch, a list of books bearing on tbe Epistles 
and their writers is appended below. Those marked with 
an asterisk (•) are of primary value. 

*The Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. E. I. 
Bosworth. Y. M. C. A. $1.?6. 

The Literary Study of the Bible. R. C. Monlton. Heath. 
$2.00. 

*Introdiiction to the New Testament. Marcos Dods. 
Whittaker. 75 cts. 

*Introduction to the New Testament. Qeo. Salmon. Nel- 
son. $3.50. 

Introduction to the New Testament. Bacon. 75 cts. 

*The New Testament in the Christian Church. Moore. 
Macmillan. $1.50. 

Who Wrote the Bible? Washington Gladden. Honghton, 
MifiOin. $1.25. 

*S. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. Wm. Bam- 
say. Putnam. $3.00. 

The Church in the Roman Empire. Wm, Bamsay. Put- 
nam. $3.00. 

Pauline and Other Studies. Wm. Eameay. Putnam. $3. 

*The Apostolic Age. A. C. McGifEert. Scribner. $8.50. 

The History of Early Christian Literature. Von Saden. 
Putnam. $1.50. 

"The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Lindsay. Everyman's Library. Button. 50 cts. 
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*The Historical New Testament. Jas. Moffatt. Scribner. 
$4.50. 

Life and Letters of S. Paid. Conybeare and Howson. 
Scribner. $1.50. 

Life and Works of S. Paul. Canon Parrar. Dutton. $3. 

The Temporary and the Permanent in the New Testament. 
Dr. Harry P. Nichols. Whittaker. $1.85. 

The Destiny of Man, John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.00. 

Through Nature to Ood. John Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$1.25. 

*8. Paul's Conception of Christianity. Btuee, $2.00. 

g. Paul's Epistle to the Oalatians. Wm. Bamsay. Put- 
nam. $3.00. 

iS. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. Bishop Lightfoot. 
Macmillan. $3.85. 

The Gospel According to 8. Paul. Du Bose. $1.50. 

*Intemational and Critical Commentary, Romans. San- 
day. $3.00. 

The Epistle to the Bomans. Chas. Gore. 2 vols. Scrib- 
ner. $1.50 each. 

The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. Lpnan Abbott. 
Barnes. $1.50. 

*Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon. Bishop Light- 
foot. Macmillan. $3 .00 . 

Epistle to the Ephesians. Bishop Lightfoot. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

*Lif6 of 8. Paul. Jas. Stalker. Revell. 60 cte. 

The Many-Sided Paul. Q. F. Greene. WcBtmiuster PrcBS. 
75cts. 
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Life of 8. Paul. Wni. Taylor. Harper Bros. $1.S0. 

S. Paul and His Missions. Abbe Ponard. Longmans. 

$2.00. 
The Messages of the Apostles. Stevens. Scribner. $1.50. 
The Apostolic Age. Bartlett. Scribner. $8.00. 
The Man Paul Eobt. E. Speer. Eevell. 75 cts. 
The Early Days of Christianity. Dean Farrar. Funk & 

Wagnalls. 75 cts. 
The Apostolic Age. Purves. Scribner. $1.85. 
The Apostolic Church. Thateber. Houghton, Mifflin, 

$1.25. 
Introduction to the Acts. Stiffler. Kevell. $1.85, 
Footsteps of S. Paul. MacdufE. Imported. 
S. Paul. J. Gamble. Temple Series. Lippincott. 30 ct«, 
Paul of Tarsus. Bird. Scribner. $1.50. 
Life of S. Paul. Iverach. Eandolph. 75 eta. 
Commentary, The New Testament for English Readers. 

Biahop Ellicott. 
The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. Macmil- 

lan. 90 ctB. each. 
Lessons on the Acts of the Apostles. Eugene Stock. 
*The Combination Bible, Authorized and Eevised, Teach- 
ers' Bible and Helps. $2.50. 
Sis Great Apostle. Am. Revised. Hope Co. 25 cts. 
Revised New Testament. American Bible Society. 25 cts. 
The Twentieth Century New Testament. Bevell. $1.00. 

(See also additional lists in Handbook of the Best Sun- 
day School Supplies. S. S. ConinuBsion. 8 cts. postpaid.) 
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LIST OF MAPS, CHARTS, TABLES, ETC. 

New Testament Palestine. (Colored Frontispiece.) 
Roman Empire in S. Paul's Time. {Colored Frontis- 
piece.) 

In Appendis. 
Roman World. 
Saul's Early Journey. 
Saul's Conversion. 
S. Barnabas' First Journey. 
S. Paul's First Missionary Journey. 
S. Paul's Second Missionary Journey. 
S. Paul's Third Missionary Journey. 
S. Paul's Voyage to Rome. 
All of S. Paul's Journeys Combined. 
Chronology of S. Paul's Life and Works, 
Bible Books, Dates, Authors, etc. 
The Commission Series. 
Curriculum. 
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The Epistles as Literature of the New 
Testament 

I. special Reading. 

MocLTON : "Literary Study of the Bibie", Chapter XI. 

MooBE : "The New Testament in the Christian 
Church", Chapter I, 

Nichols : The Temporary and the Permanont in New 
Testament Revelation", Lecture IL 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

1. Familiarize yourself with the different kinds of 
literattire in the Bible, classify it. 

- 2. The value of Epistles as illustrating character, 
commending truth, etc. Recall the letters of many great 
men, ancient and modern, real and fictitious. 

3. The canon of the Bihle (the hooks constituting the 
word of God) was determined very gradually and by 
a sifting process. It took many centuries to complete it. 

4. The great business of the teacher of the Bible is to 
interpret; to translate the word of an older time and an- 
other place, into the life of the present. This proves and 
commends the Bible as the word of God. 

III. Illiistraiive Extracts. 

1. Different Kinds of Literature. 

The number is few to whom the Bible appeals as litera- 
ture. In part, no doubt, this is due to the form in which 
the Bible is presented to us. Let the reader imagine the 
poems of Wordsworth, the plays of Shakespeare, the essays 
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of Bacon, and the histories of Motley to he bound together 
in a single volume; let him suppose the titles of the poems 
and essays cut out and the names of speakers and divisions 
of speeches removed, the whole divided up into sentences 
of a convenient length for parsing, and again into lessons 
containing a larger or smaUer amount of these sentences. 
If the reader can carry his imagination through these pro- 
cesses he will have before him a fair parallel to the form in 
which the Bible has come to the modem reader from the 
printing presses. 

It comes to most people as a novelty to hear that the 
Bible is made up of epics, lyrics, dramas, essays, sonnets, 
philosophical works, histories, and the like. More than 
this, centuries of unliterary tradition have so affected the 
outer surface of Scripture, that the successive literary 
works appear joined together without distinction, until it I 
becomes the hardest of tasks to determine, in the Bible, 
exactly where one work of literature ends and another i 
begins. — Moulton. 

2. Value of Epistles as illustrating character, etc. 

The main letters of S. Paul were written, according to our 
best knowledge, between the years 48 and 58 A, D. Portions 
also of the Pastorals belong before the year 64. These 
Pauline letters contain a good part of all the information 
touching the life and thought of that time which has come 
down to us. But nothing could be more obvious than the 
casual and occasional character of these writings. First 
Thessalonians indeed contains an injunction that the letter 
shall be solemnly read to the whole assembly of the Christ- 
ians. At the end of the Colossian letter is an injunction 
that when it shall have been read to the Colossian com- 
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nmnity, it shall be exchanged, for a letter which the 
Apostle has written to the Laodiceana. So vivid are they 
in their delineation, so practical, in their instruction, 
that often times the emergency which called out a given 
letter can be appreciated by ub even in considerable detail. 
On the other band, we should be gravely mistaken. did we 
deem that these are but such casual letters as a man might 
today dash off by quick delivery and tomorrow contradict 
by telegraph. Difficulties of communication may perhaps, 
be thanked for the fact that these letters are no haaty im- 
provisation. The profound reflection, the disposition of 
material, the skill in marshalling of arguments, the art 
in presentation, the fortunate illustrations, all betray that 
their authors spared no labor, and that the letters were in- 
tended to produce permanent effect. All of this, which is 
the mark of the author's genius, and beyond these qualities, 
of course, the greatness of their subject, serves to explain 
the fact that letters which, in one sense, are but products of 
occasions, have yet stood in the index of the world's great- 
est literature. — Moore. 

Epistolary correspondence was the very form which 
was, of all others, the best adapted to the Apostle's in- 
dividuality. It suited the impetuosity of emotion which 
could not have been fettered down to the composition of 
formal treatises. It could be taken up or dropped accord- 
ing to the necessities of the occasion in the feelings of 
the writer. It permitted a freedom of expression which 
was far more intense and far more natural to the Apostle 
than the regular syllogisms and rounded periods of a book. 
It admitted something of the tenderness and something of 
the familiarity of personal intercourse. Into no other liter- 
ary form could have been infuaed that intensity which 
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made a ChriBtian scholar say of him that he alone of writ- 
ers seems to have written, not with fingers and pen and ink, 
but with his very heart, his very feelings, the tinbared pal- 
pitations of his inmost being; which made S, Jerome say 
that in his writings the words were all so many thunders ; 
which made Luther say that his expressions were like living 
creatures with hands and feet. 

The epistolary form is eminently spontaneous, personal, 
flexible, emotional. A dictated epistle is like a conversa- 
tion taken down in shorthand. In one word it enabled S. 
Pard to be himself, and to recall most vividly to the minds 
of his spiritual children the tender, suSering inspired, 
desponding, terrible, impassioned, humble, uncompromis- 
ing teacher, who had first won them to become imitators of 
himself and of the Lord, and to turn from hollow ritual- 
isms or dead idols to serve the true and living God and to 
wait for His Son from heaven. — Farrar. 

Several of St. Paul's letters have been lost. But even 
with these nine or ten which are still extant, graphic, preg- 
nant, and suggestive, he remains the chief literary wit- 
ness to a remarkable side of that Church life, in which he 
played himself so notable a part. He threw himself upon 
his age with an energy of insight and practical service 
which — the evidence amply justifies us in believing — was 
not equalled, as it was hardly approached by any one Of the 
original disciples or their immediate successors. By 
means of his correspondence, it is feasible to construct not 
only an outline of his characteristic personality, but also a 
sketch of the general situation within many of the early 
Christian societies. 
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The "beautifully human Paul" can be recognized most 
distinctly in his epistles. At the same time the Pauline 
letters iiave a wider and more representative value. In 
many a passage they refiect the common ideas and emotions 
that surged round himself and other members of the 
Christian communities in that age under the pressure 
exerted by its civil and religious environment. — Moffatt. 

If each letter look dim, and have little light, after all 
study; — ^yet let the Historical reader reflect, such light as 
it has cannot be disputed at all. The letter hangs there in 
the dark abysses of the past; as if a star almost extinct, yet 
like a real star; fixed; about which there is no cavilling 
possible. That autograph letter, it was once all luminous 
as a burning beacon, every word of it a living coal in its 
time ; it was once a piece of the general fire and light of 
Human Life, that Ijetter! Neither is it yet entirely ex- 
tinct; well read there is stiU light enough to exhibit its 
own self; nay, to diffuse a faint authentic twilight some 
distance round it. By degrees the combined, small twi- 
lights may produce a kind of general feeble twilight, 
rendering the past credible ! Such is the effect of contem- 
porary letters always. — Carltlb. 

3. The decisions by which we have our present Scrip- 
tures were the result of most careful and painstaking 
separation of material, and the practical unanimity on all 
books of value gives us a treasure assured beyond question. 
Wisdom and piety did not cease with one age. The Holy 
Spirit has not deserted His Church. The study of the 
canon summons us to a courageous faith. — Nicholb. 

We can trace with tolerable certainty the steps by 
which this collection of sacred writings was made; we know 
pretty well who did it and how and when it was done. 
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And there is nothing profane or irreverent in this inquiry, 
for the work of collecting these writings and fixing this 
canon were done mainly, if not wholly, by men who were 
not inspired and did not claim to be. There ia nothing 
mysterious or miraculous about their doings any more 
than there is about the acts of the framers of the Ameri- 
can Constitution. They were dealing with saerad matters 
when they were trying to determine what books should be 
received and used as Scriptures, but they were dealing with 
them in exactly the same way that we do, by using the best 
lights they had. — Gladden. 

4. Interpretation the Teacher's Business. 

The keynote of the separation of the temporary and 
permanent may find expression in the pregnant word 
Translation. The word has a richer meaning than the 
mere rendering from one language to another. All man's 
inner life, intellectual and spiritual, is a translation from 
something less real, of less moment, though called natural 
and coining easily, to something more true and abiding, 
even to the perfect. A spoken word, a written word, a 
life lived somewhen and somewhere, a truth discovered in 
the germ, all must be translated. So the temporary, the 
incidental, is thrown one side, the permanent emerges. 
Man's insight, apprehension, appropriation is the prime 
factor in permanency, in making of the thing once pre- 
sented something that may live on for other and wiser 
times. Admit the need of translation, and we do admit 
it with every spoken and written and lived word whose first 
incarnation is foreign to us, we have admitted the tempo- 
rary feature in the permanent. Another tongue, another 
time, must make the truth its own. 
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In man's work, however guided by the Spirit of God, 
there are always of necessity human, that is perishable, 
elements. They are fitted to perish. They ought to perish. 
Man not only writes and collects the books of the Bible, 
man alao interprets what he has accepted as a word from 
God. As he uses he interprets. Our thought must be 
turned finally, as we consider the temporary and perman- 
ent in a written revelation, to the value of this principle 
in using and explaining the word. — Nichols. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Epistles of S. Paul 

I. Special Reading. 

DoDs' Introduction, pp. 78-84. 

Salmons' Introduction, pp. 35C-360. 

Gladden : "Who Wrote the Bibie", Chapter VIII. 

Moore: "New Testament in the Christian Church," 
pp. 49-50. 

Nichols' Temporary and Permanent in the New 
Testament. 

II. Sugestions to Teachers. 

1. The use of the words "genuineness" and "authen- 
ticity" is somewhat elastic. The best accepted usage is 
that a work is genuine when it is written by the man whose 
name it bears; is authentic when its subject matter is 
true. 

2. "The Canon" is the books of the Bible. Canonicity 
is right to a place in Holy Scriptures. That is determined 
after a long and careful sifting process, by devout scholar- 
ship. Authorship does not finally determine canonicity — 
inspiration ia rather of the writing than of the man. The 
thing that determines is a general fitness to the word of 
God as a whole. 

3. Make a list of S. Paul's Epistles; by chronology, by 
groups. How may these lists be changed ? 

4. Roman dates are from the Founding of Rome, B. C. 
753. (A. V. anno urbis conditae.) Hebrew dates are from 
the beginning of the world. Greek dates are by Olympiads, 
Olympian festivals. 
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5. Study the "We Sections" in Acts : Acts 16: 10-17; 
20:5-31:18; 27-38. 
III. Illustrative Extracts. 

The Canon. 

Those documents which however naturally they may 
seem to have come into being, are deemed by the men of 
the later time to be the original and characteristic records 
of the faith, are collected into a body of literature, which 
is then held sacred and apart from all other literature. 
, . . This new sacrednesB tends to obscure differences 
among the documents which were once clearly felt. In 
truth all the facts pertaining to the human origin of the 
books tend, for the believer to retreat into the background 
behind the overwhelming sense of the divine guidance of 
the believer's cause, which guidance these books record, and 
of which they enshrine something of the creative force. — 
MOOEB. 

The end of the first century found these books (ail 
the Epistles of the New Testament) scattered through 
Europe and Asia, each probably in possession of the 
Church to which it had been sent; those addressed to in- 
dividuals probably in the hands of their children or chil- 
dren's children. Some exchanges, such as I have suggested, 
had taken place; and some Churches might has possessed 
several of these apostolic letters; but as yet there was no 
collection of them. . . . These writers probably had 
no thought when they composed these letters that they 
were contributing to a volume that would outlast empires 
and be a manual of study and a guide of conduct in lands 
to the world then unknown, and in generations farther 
from them than they were from Abraham. But each of 
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them uttered in sincerity the word that to him seemed the 
word of the hour. — Gladden. 

It has now come to be recognized that the forming of 
the canon of Scripture was a liistorical procesa, covering 
some tliree centuries; a sifting work in wliich much earthly 
matter was long held in solution. Again and again, in 
different quarters, the right of certain books to find a place 
in the Word of God was questioned, while others finally 
excluded were for a time reverently received. Though the 
number of books in question, either for retention or ex- 
clusion, was relatively small; yet such prized writings as 
the Book of Revelation and the Epistle to the Hebrews 
were in doubt till about the year 400, and there are manu- 
scripts of the New Testament of the tenth century which 
omit the former. "Hie process in determining the books 
of the New Testament was but a repetition of that which 
obtained in forming the Old Testament canon. More 
than five hundred years intervened between the gathering 
of the books of the Law into the first canon, about 440 
B. C, and the final allotting of Song of Songs and Eccleai- 
aates to the sacred writings a little before the year 100 
of our Christian era. . . . Some divine messages 
are not in the canon, some words therein are not from 
God. Revelation and Scripture are not in all their boun- 
daries synonymous. God'a revelation of Himself is not 
confined to a book. He has also been revealed to individual 
souls, to His Church deliberating on His way and will. 

We could spare some books and still have a revelation 
of Gtod which would meet our essential needs. A book 
might conceivably be added to the canon by which our view 
of God would be made more rich. The canon is doubtless 
closed because we are so far removed both from the time 
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and the spirit in which the books were written, and be- 
cause our ChriBtianity has made its list of sacred books 
and gone its several ways. Yet, even now, some great 
branch of the Christian Church might conceivably drop 
out Second S. Peter, either because of its contents or its 
authorship ; and the discovery in some Red Sea monastery 
of a lost Epistle beyond any question written by S. Paul 
might bring divided Christendom together again for one 
hour while it reopened the canon. — NicnOLa. 

The extreme writers of that (Tiibingen) school left 
but four Epistles to the Pauline authorship, namely, that 
to the Romans, the first and second to the Corinthians, 
and that to the Gaiatians. Investigation since then, and 
more particularly in our own time has worked steadily 
toward the enlargement of the area that which is as- 
signed to S. Paul. . . , Besides the four letters 
named above the first Tessalonians, Philippians and 
Philemon are by the large majority, acknowledged as of 
S. Paul. On the other hand, the Pastorals, that is the 
First and Second Epistles to S. Timothy and the one to 
S. Titus, are, in their present form at any rate, defended by 
but few. . , . Colossians in some parts, and Second 
Thessalonians and Ephesians in whole, are assigned by 
many to Pauline circles, to Pauline influence, hut to dates 
later than the life of S, Paul himself. ... As to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which does not even claim to 
be by S. Paul, .... men have surmised in S. 
Barnabas, in Apollos the author, and even in Priscilla, the 
authoress. — Moore. 

The Epistles may be classified according to their date 
in three groups. 

11 
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1. Those written during the period of S. Paul's mis- 
sionary activity (53-59 A. D.) : I and II Thessalonians. 
I and II Corinthians, Galatiana, Bomans. 

2. Those written during his imprisonment (63-63 A. 
D.) Philippiana, Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians. 

3. Those written after his release in the closing years 
of his life, I S. Timothy, S. Titus, and II S. Timothy. — 

D0D8. 

4. Chronology of the Apostolic Age, 

There are two events in the political history of Judea 
which are in the New Testament so connected with the 
history of the eariy church, and at the same time so de- 
finitely dated hy the evidence of secular writers, as to make 
them of special impori;ance in the construction of the 
chronology of the Apostolic Age. These two events are the 
death of Herod Agrippa I., and the accession of Featus to 
the procuratorship of Judea as the successor of Felix. 
. , . . Spring or summer of the year 44 A. D. is as 
definite a date as can be given for the death of Herod. 

Two noteworthy events are closely associated in the 
book of Acts with the death of Herod, namely, the death of 
James the brother of John, and the imprisonment of S. 
Peter. S. James perished by the sword of Herod not long 
before the Passover of this year 44, while S. Peter was im- 
prisoned at about the Passover season and released just 
after that festival 

The position of the twelfth chapter is also significant 
with reference to the beginning of S. Paul's missionary 
g'oumeys. With the thirteenth chapter begins the second 
pari of the book of Acts, which deals exclusively with these 
journeys and the apostle's subsequent imprisonment. The 
position of this chapter referring to the work of Barnabas 

12 
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and Saul at Antioch, and connecting it chronologically, 
even if somewhat loosely, with the death of Herod, implies 
that in the author's view the missionary journeys of the 
aposfle had not begun when Herod died, yet did begin 
apparently not long after that event. This arrangement 
is the more significant in view of the fact that the author 
implies that he was one of the apostle's traveling com- 
panions. Though not with S. Paul from the first, he is 
likely to have known when the apostle begun his journeys ; 
and we are thus led to infer that the departure from 
Antioch (Acts 13:4) occurred about 45 or 46 A. D. 

The recall of Felix, and the accession of Festus to the 
procuratorship of Judea, are fixed, not indeed with absol- 
ute certainty but with a high degree of probability, as hav- 
ing occurred in the summer of 60 A. D Reck- 
oning backward from the accession of Festus in the sum- 
mer of 60 A. D., we see that the Cfesarean imprisonment of 
two years {Acta S4:27) began in 58 A. D. From Acts 
30 : 16 it appears that it began in the spring, or, to be more 
exact, probably in the month of May (according to Wiese- 
ler's calculation, on the 17th day of May, see Chronology, 
etc., p. 150), hence a little earlier in the year than it 
ended. The departure from Philippi (20:6) occurred 
about forty days earlier, namely, in the early part of April. 
Since S. Paul had been three months in Greece, he must 
have arrived there about the first of January in this same 
year 58. From Acta 20 : 1-3 we leam that thia arrival in 
Corinth was preceded by a journey from Ephesus by way 
of Macedonia. 

There is some uncertainty respecting the length of 
his stay in Ephesus (See Acta 19 : 8, 10, S8 ; cf. %0 : 31) ; 

13 
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but this and the journey from Antioch across Asia Minor 
must have occupied nearly three full years. In this case 
the departure from Antioch (Acts 18 : 33) must have taken 
place as early as the summer of the year 54. The third 
missionary journey may then be assigned to the years 54- 
58. . . . Still reckoning backward, and allowing time 
for the sojourn of S. Paul in Antioch referred to in Acts 
15; 30, the Council at Jerusalem {15: 1-39) falls in the 
year 50 or 51 

To the period of about fifteen years Thich Gal. 1 : 18 
and 2 : 1 show to have elapsed between S. Paul's conversion 
and the council at Jerusalem belong his three years in 
Damascus and Arabia, about A. D. 36-38, his sojourn in 
Syria and Cilieia of unknown length, his ministry in 
Antioch, which wo have already seen may be assigned ap- 
proximately to the years 44-46, and his first missionary 
journey, which must fall between the years 46 and 50. 
. . . . Of the events of the Apostolic Age which pre- 
ceded the conversion of Saul, it can only be said that as 
they evidently followed the death and resurrection of Jesus, 
and as these latter events probably occurred in the year 
30, they fall between the years 30 and 36 A. D. No data 
are available for the more exact chronological location of 
the events recorded in the first eight chapters of the book 
of Acts. 

For the period of the history of the Church which fol- 
lowed the death of S. Paul, as of that from the end of the 
two years in Rome till his death, we have no narrative 
record. — Bdrton. 

5. "We" sections. 

It is just at this juncture, when S. Paul, in obedience 
to the summons he had received, set sail from Troas for 
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Macedonia, that there begins, without warning or intro- 
duction, the first of those passages containing the pro- 
noun "we," which are scattered through the second half 
of the Book of Acts. There are fotir of the passages, all 
of them containing accounts of journeys: the first, Acts 
16 ; 10-17, describing the journey from Troas to Philippi, 
with some events that occurred in the latter city; the 
second. Acts 20 : 5-16, the journey from Philippi to Mile- 
tus, which took place Bome years later; the third, if it be 
eeparated from the second, Acts 31 : 1-18, the continuation 
of the same journey from Miletus to Jerusalem ; the fourth. 
Acts 27 : 1-28 : 16, the aea wyage from Ciesarea to Bome. 
These passages begin and end abruptly in every case, and 
are distinguished from other parts of the book by concise- 
ness of style, vividness of description, and wealth of detail. 
They are evidently notes of travel written by one of S. 
Paul's own companions, who was a participant in the 
events which he records. Coming directly as they do from 
the pen of an eyewitness, they possess a unique value and 
are universally recognized as exceptionally trustworthy. — 

McGlFFERT. 

The Coming of S. Luke. The introduction of the 
first pereon at this striking point in the narrative must be 
intentional. This is no general' statement like Ch. 14 : 33. 
Every one recognises here a distinct assertion that the 
author was present. Now the paragraph as a whole is care- 
fully studied, and the sudden change from third to first 
person is a telling element in the total effect : if there is 
any passage in Acts which can be pressed close, it is this. 
It is almost universally recognized that the use of the first 
person in the sequel is intentional, marking that the author 
remained in Philippi when S. Paul went on, and that he 
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rejoined the Apostle some years later on his return to 
Philippi. We must add that the precise point at which 
the first-personal form of narrative begins is also inten- 
tional ; for, if S. Luke changes here at random from third 
to first person, it would be absurd to look for purpose in 
anything he says. The first person, when used in the nar- 
rative of 16, 30, 31, 27, 28, marks the companionship of 
S. liuke and S. Paul; and, when we carry out this principle 
of interpretation conBistently and minutely, it will prove 
an instructive guide. This is the nearest approach to per- 
sonal reference that S. Luke permits himself; and he 
makes it subservient to his historical purpose by using it 
as a criterion of personal witness. 

S. Luke, therefore, entered into the drama of the Acta 
at Troas. Now it is clear that the coming of 8. Paul to 
Troas was unforeseen and unforeseeable; the whole point 
of the paragraph is that Paul was driven on against his 
own judgment and intention to that city. The meeting, 
therefore, was not, as has sometimes been maintained, pre- 
arranged. S. Luke entered on the stage of this history at 
a point, where S. Paul found himself he knew not why. 
In the ordinary principles of interpreting literature, we 
must infer that this meeting, which is so skilfully and 
pointedly represented as nnforseen, was between two stran- 
gers : S. Luke became known to S. Paul here for the first 
time. — Bahsey. 
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The Epistles to the Thessalonians 

I, Special Reading. 

Salmon's Introduction, pp. 363-371. 
Farrae: "S. Paul," Chapters XXIV.-XXX. 
Bedce : "S. Paul's Conception of Christianitj", Chap- 
ter 1. 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

1. Have a clear outline of the second missionary 
journey, and its churches, specially in Europe. Acts 
16 : 8-18 : 1. 

2. The Epistles to the TheBBaloniana were written from 
Corinth, not Athens. The postscripts in our Authorized 
Versions are not correct. 

3. S. Paul preached a simple Gospel, a primer Gospel 
to plain people, before any questions were raised. He had 
already determined his Gospel : in the solitude of Arabia ; 
in the Galatian controversy. 

4. The Second Epistle was written to ofEset false de- 
ductions from the First about Christ's second coming. It 
reminds the Thessalonians of teachings already given them 
in person, teachings of an eschatological sort which we 
find it hard to understand (See Supplemental Chapter A.) 
A study of the Man of Sin may interest, it hardly illumines 
our Christian thinking 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 

1. The date of the First Letter to the Thessalonians. 

The first three chapters of this letter {see especially 
1:9, 10; 2: 17 — 3; 6) show that it was written not long 
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after S. Paul first Yisited Thessalonica and preached the 
gospel there, having come thither from Philippi (3:3). 
It appears, moreover, that since leaving Thessalonica he 
had been at Athens (3 : 1), whence he had sent S. Timothy 
back to Thessalonica to bring him information concerning 
the state of the church. Still more definitely 3 :6 shows 
that the letter was written just after S. Timothy's return 
bringing good tidings. Prom the salutation (1 : 1) we see 
that Silas also was with the apostle when he wrote. 

It appears, therefore, quite certain that this letter 
was' written on a missionary tour which embraced 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, and a further point not 
named in the letter, but quite surely Corinth. This was 
the apostle's first missionary journey through these regions, 
. or at least the first which included Thessalonica. The 
letter iiaelf was written from a point on the journey be- 
yond Athens, doubtless from Corinth. 

When we turn to the book of Acts it is evident that the 
arrival of Silas and S. Timothy mentioned in 18:5 cor- 
responds, in every respect in which it is possible to make a 
comparison, to that which is implied in First Thessalon- 
ians. The letter therefore belongs chronologically not at 
the end of the year and six months (18:11) spent in 
Corinth, but near the beginning of this period. Stated in 
years, the letter belongs near the end of 52 A. D. 

3. The Date of the Second Letter to the Thessalonians. 

The names of Silas and S. Timothy are joined with 
that of S. Paul in the salutation of this letter (1:1) as in 
that of the first epistle. But Silas was with S. Paul, as 
far as we learn from the letters of the apostle or from the 
book of Acts, only on his second missionary journey. This 
of itself suggests that the second letter to the Thessalonians 
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■was -written no long time after the first. To this conclu- 
sion the character of the letter itself furnishes confirma- 
tory evidence. The chief theme of the second letter — 
the coming of the Lord (chap. 2) — is one which was dis- 
cussed also in the first letter, and it was apparently a mis- 
undergtanding of the first letter that furnished occasion 
for the second. If, then, the first letter belongs to the early 
part of the eighteen months in Corinth, recorded in Acts 
18: 11, the second letter probably belongs within the same 
period, only a few months later than the first letter ; hence, 
probably in the year 53. — ^Bubton. 

3. S. Paul's Gospel. 

Was there any growth in S. Paul's mind in relation to 
Christianity or must we conceive of his system of Chris- 
tian thought as the same at all stages of his histery? 

S. Paul's visit te Thessalonica is placed after the coun- 
cil at Jerusalem 

How keenly alive te the issues at stake S. Paul was 
when the council met, we leam from his own memoranda 
preserved in his Epistle te the Qalatians. It must be 
taken for granted that by the time he wrote his Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, during his long sojourn in Corinth 
all his most characteristic ideas had taken their place in his 

system of religious thought The Epistles to 

IJie Thessalonian church show us the form in which S. 
Paul judged it fitting to present the gospel to nascent 
Christian communities. . . . 

Let us then collect in brief summary, the elements of 
gospel truth contained in the few pages of this Christian 
primer. 
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1. The name employed by 9. Paul, as by Jesus Him- 
self, to denote the message of salvation is the gospel. 

3. The substance of the message is the proclamation 
of a way of escape from the "wrath to come." 

3. As the substance of the gospel is contemplated from 
an eschatological point of view, so Christ the author of 
salvation is regarded under the same aspect. The great ob- 
ject of Christian trust appears not so much as Jesus the 
crucified, but rather as Jesus exalted into heaven and about 
to come thence again for the destruction of sinners and the 
salvation of believers. 

4. Faith and Grace; trite words now but greater words 
then, and profoundly signiiicant as to the character of the 
religion of which they were the watchwords. 

5. By what title does S. Paul name Jesus in these 
primer Epistles? He calls Him the Son of God and the 
Lord. 

6. Mention is made in these primer-Epistles of the 
Holy Spirit, and in the specifically Pauline sense as the 
Sanctifier. — Bruce. 

4, The Man of Sin. 

Antichrist, he reminds them, must appear before the 
Messiah Himself can return, but Antichrist cannot appear 
nutil he that restraineth has been taken out of the way. 

Much ingenuity has been expended in the attempt to 
interpret this apocalypse and to discover the persons or 
events to which S. Paul refers in such mysterious terms, 
but the attempt is vain. The apocalypse is cast largely in 
Old Testament form, and it is probable that he had no 
concrete or deiinite person or appearance in mind when 
he referred to the "man of sin," but that he shared with 
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the Jews in general the belief in the final outbreak of the 
powers opposed to the Messiah under the lead of Aati- 
ehrist. And as that outbreak, though apparently already 
begun (II Thess. S-7), had evidently not yet reached ita 
climax and no one corresponding to the traditional concep- 
tion of Antichrist had yet appeared, he still looked for- 
ward to his advent. That S. Paul had In mind some de- 
finite historical person or power in speaking of that "which 
now restraineth," is very probable, but we have no means 
of determining to whom or what he referred. That he 
may have meant the authority of the Roman state, the 
protection of whose laws was enjoyed by the Christians as 
well as by other men, is possible but far from certain. — 

McGlFFBBT. 

At the time when that (I. Thess.) was written the 
second coming of our Ijord had a prominent place in the 
apostle's teaching. There are traces also that the pro- 
phecies of Daniel were studied in connection with that 
event; and in this Christians seem to have had the sanc- 
tion of their master The description {S. 

Matt. 84:30-31) of our Lord coming in the clouds of 
heaven {see also S. Matt. S6: 64), and sending His angels 
with a "great sound of a trumpet," seems to me to have 
prompted both S. Paul's phrase "the last trumpet" in 
I Cor. 15 : 52 and the description in I Thess. 4 of our 
Lord descending with the voice of an archangel. — Salmon. 

(If Supplementary Chapter A. be used, it should be in- 
serted here. Every teacher should read the Teachers' 
Notes for Chapter A., whether the lesson be taught or not. 
They are essential for the clear understanding of Chapter 
IV.) 
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The Controversial Epistles 

I. Special Steading. 

Bbdce: "S. Paul's Conception of Chrietianitj," Chap- 
ter III. 

Galatians (also Boniana, II Corinthians, Acts 15). 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

(The notes on Supplementary Chapter A., should be 
read by eyery teacher before this lesson is studied.) 

1. Study the Controversies of the Judaizers with S. 
Paul, notably in Brace, Chap. Ill, 

2. The charges met in each Controversial Epistle. 
These run into each other, as in Galatians the first and 
second diEBculties are both met. 

3. The Council at Jerusalem assigned the Gentiles to 
S. Paul, the Jews to S. Peter, with certain common condi- 
tions. These however were temporary. 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 
1. The Controversies. 

According to Acts 15 : 1, certain men came down from 
Judea to Antioch and taught the brethren that they could 
not be saved unless they received circumcision and thus be- 
came members of the family of Israel. 

The excitement that must have been caused in the 
Antiochian church by such an announcement may be 
easily imagined. The emissaries came from Judea and 
doubtless claimed to represent the Mother Church of 
Christendom, and thus a peculiar authority seemed to 
attach to their declaration. The crisis was a serious one. 
It was under these circumstances that S. Paul, whose 
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heart was bound up in the preaching of the Gospel to the 
Eoman world, felt it to be the will of God that he should 
go himself to Jerusalem and settle the matter once and 
for all with the older Apostles, They must be induced to 
repudiate distinctly the demands made by their alleged 
representatives. 

S. Paul was accompanied upon his journey not only 
by his fellow-worker S. Bamabas, who had himself been 
at one time a prominent member of the church of Jer- 
usalem and whose influence and support must be very de- 
sirable at such a time, but also by Titus, one of his own 
Gentile converts. 

The recognition of the legitimacy of Gentile Chris- 
tianity, which was the fundamental thing with him, was 
bitterly opposed by those whom he calls "false brethren," 
but in spite of their opposition be succeeded in carrying his 
point and convincing the Apostles. 

But this recognition of the legitimacy of Gentile Chris- 
tianity was not all that S. Paul secured at Jerusalem. Both 
he and S. Barnabas received from those who were esteemed 
"pillars," that is, from S. James and S. Peter and 9. John, 
the right hand of fellowship, in which was involved the ac- 
knowledgment of their divine call to preach the Gospel 
among the Gentiles; in which was involved, morever, the 
recognition of their right to preach just as they had been 
preaching, for S. Paul expressly asserts that the apostles 
imparted nothing to him, that they did not in any way 
enlarge or curtail or modify the Gospel which had been 
given him by God and not by man. It is significant that 
9. Paul does not say that he and S. Barnabas received this 
endorsement from the Jerusalem church as a whole, as he 
could hardly have failed to had it been a fact. 
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S. Paul accomplished much by his visit to Jerusal* 
and he might well look back with satiafaction at the way 
which "the truth of the Gospel" had there been vin 
cated and maintained; but he did not secure all that he h 
hoped to. It was doubtless a disappointment to him th 
the church of Jerusalem as a whole did not give him t. 
right hand of fellowship and commend him to the eo: 
fidence and affection of all the brethren ; and perhaps 1 
was disappointed that the Apostles did not recognize hii 
as one of themselves, and declare him to be an apostle c 
Christ as truly as they. 

Though S. Paul and S. Barnabas might preach to tb 
Gentiles their Gospel of absolute freedom from the Jewisl 
law, they were not to preach it to the Jews. But in spif< 
of that fact, at a time not long after the conference, Jew. 
ish Christians in Antioeh were disregarding at least a part 
of their ancestral law, and S. Peter upon his arrival among 
them was so impressed with the faith of the Gentile con- 
verts and with the fraternal spirit which bound the two 
classes of disciples together, that he also threw his scruples 
to the wind and, following the example of S. Paul and S. 
Barnabas and many others, associated freely and openly 
with the uneircumcised. 

All went well in Antioeh until messengers from S. 
James arrived and took S. Peter to task for his conduct. 
The result of their remonstrance was that he drew back and 
separated himself from the Gentiles, and the influence of 
his example was so great that the rest of the Jewish Chris- 
tians, including even S. Barnabas, did the same thing. 
The occunrenee was a most unfortunate one and ehcited 
from S. Paul a severe arraignment of S. Peter. 
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The Antiochian episode, therefore, did more than 
merely open the question of the relation of Jewish and 
Gentile disciples to each other; it reavealed a fundamental 
difference of principle between S. Paul and the Christians 
of Jerusalem. The breach between them was thus widened 
and the number of S. Paul's enemies doubtless greatly in- 
creased. It may well be indeed that the episode furnished 
the occasion for the Judaizers to open their campaign 
against Gentile Christianity and against S. Paul himself. 
Aroused and bitterly enraged by what had occurred at 
this time, with their numbers increased and with their 
hands strengthened by the widespread hostility to S. Paul 
to which his conduct had given rise, they probably began 
at once that propaganda in the churches of Galatia which 
called forth his epistle. — McGiffbet. 

In this Epistle (II Cor.) we find S. Paul for the first 

time openly confronting the Judaising reaction 

He is contrasting his own claims with those of his op- 
ponents and maintaining an authority which has been most 

rudely and openly impugned The Second 

Epistle to the Corinthians, and those to the Galatians and 
Romans, represent the three chief phases of his controversy 
with Judaism. In the Epistle he overthrew forever the 
repellent demand that the Gentiles should be circumcised; 
in the Epistle to the Bomans he established forever the 
thesis that Jews and Gentiles were equally guilty and could 
be justified only by faith and not by works. — Parrar. 

S, Though the controversy between 8, Paul and the 
Judaists originally and immediately referred to the rite of 
circumcision, it involved wide issues and raised more than 
one question of grave import. As the conflict went on, 
three topics assumed in succession the place of greatest 
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prominence : the perpetual obligation of the law, the quali- 
fications for apostleship, and the prerogatives of Israel as 
an elect people. To set aside circumcision was virtually to 
annul the whole law, argued S, Paul's opponents and he 
admitted the accuracy of their logic, and drew the seem- 
ingly impious inference that the gospel of salvation 
through faith in Christ involved the entire abrogation of 
the law as a way to acceptance with God. Thereupon the 
Judaiets raised a new question: — Who is the man who 
dares to teach so blasphemous a doctrine against the di- 
vinely-given law of Moses? By what authority does he 
take it upon him to interpret Christianity in this revolu- 
tionary sense? He calls himself an apostle: what right 
has he to the name? — Bbucb. 

S. Liike has informed us (Acts 15) that warm contro- 
versy arose in the Christian Church at an early period of 
its history on the question whether it was obligatory on 
Gentile converts to Christianity to submit to the rite of 
circumcision. This question evidently would arise, as an 
urgent practical one, the first time that heathen were ad- 
mitted in any numbers into the Church, and would have to 
be speedily settled one way or other; and, in point of fact, 
it was settled so rapidly that Christian literature is almost 
silent on the subject. It is dealt with in the letters now 
under consideration (Rom., I and II Cor., and Gal) . In no 
other New Testament book do we find any trace of a strug- 
gle to impose on Gentile converts the obligation of circum- 
cision, nor is there any sign of controversy on the subject 

in the documents of the sub-Apostolic age The 

party which insisted on the necessity of circumcision set 
against S. Paul's opposition by disparaging his authority 
as inferior to that of the original Twelve. Consequently 
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in two of the EpistleB now under consideration the asser- 
tion and establishment of S. Paul's elaiina to Apostolic 
authority have a prominent place. It is, therefore, a note 
of high antiquity that it should have been necessary when 
these letters were written, to give elaborate proof of what 
very soon no one within the pale of the Church dreamed 
of doubting, — Salmon. 

3. Temporary conditions of the Council. 

The Decree is, aa Bishop Lightfoot says, a compro- 
mise. On the one hand the extreme Judaising party is en- 
tirely disowned and emphatically condemned, as "subvert- 
ing the souls" of the Gentiles. But, on the other hand, 
part of the Law is declared to be obligatory; and the word 
selected is very emphatic. . . . Those who had listened 
to the speeches of S. Peter and S. James, and were famil- 
iar with the situation in which the question had emerged, 
were prepared to look specially at the exordium with its 
emphatic condemnation of the Judaising party; and there- 
after, doubtless, they took the concluding part as a recom- 
mendation, and regarded the four points as strongly ad- 
vised in the interests of peace and unity. 

Bnt the real power of a law lies in its positive enact- 
ment; and most people would look only to what the Decree 
ordered. Now, whether or not the last sentences must bear 
the sense, they certainly may naturally bear the sense, that 
part of the Law was absolutely compulsory for salvation, 
and that the Nations were released from the rest as a con- 
cession to their weakness. — Ramsay. 

But, after all, a multitude of most pressing questions 
remained, and left an opening for each party to hold al- 
most exactly the same opinions as before. A Gentile was 
not compelled to circumcision and mosaism. Good : but 
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might it not be infinitely belter for him to accept them? 
Might there not have been in the minds of Jewish Chris- 
tians, as in those of later Eabbis, a belief that, "even if 
Gentiles observe the seven Noachian precepts, they do not 
receive the same reward as Israelites" ? , . , . Above 
all, the burning question of social relations remained un- 
touched. Titus had been circumcised as the only condition 
on which the members of the Church at Jerusalem would 
let him move on an equal footing among themselves. . . 
These were the questions which, after all, could only be left 
the solution of time. — Fabrar. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Churches of Galatia and their 
Message 

I. Special books commended: 
Ramsay: "Epistle to the Galatians," 

1. This is a very delightful modem book, treating of 
all the conditions of the Epistle; also taking up the sub- 
jects treated in chapters and verses. Study also Ramsat's 
"Church in Rom. Empire," Chap. 6. 

Lightfoot'8 "S. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians." 

2. The essays of Lightfoot in this volume on the Gala- 
tian people, who were the Qalatians, Celts or Teutons; the 
Brethren of the Lord, and S. Paul and the Three, are 
Especially valuable. They represent the best results of 
scholarship. In one particular, i.e., the situation and 
cities of the Galatian Churches, later scholarship differs 
from Lightfoot. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Ramsay's re- 
searches into the Churches of Asia. His studies on the 
Epistle to the Galatians are of special value and freshness. 
He may be felt to have permanently changed the views of 
Christian students of the New Testament on valuable 
points. 

3. Some good commentary on Galatians. 

4. A good map of Asia Minor. 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

1. Read the Epistle through, at a sitting, aloud. 

2. Familiarize yourself with the geographical position 
of Galatia. Distinguish between North Galatia, the small- 
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er, the Ethnic Qalatia, the Galatia of the Gallic people ; and 
South Galatia, the larger inclusive of the other, the PrOT- 
inee Galatia of the Romans. The important towns in both. 

3. Study the history of Asia Minor: the original king- 
doms; the invading Gauls; the conquest by the EomanB, 
and their provincial policy. 

4. Have S. Paul's Missionary Journeys well in mind, 
as to time, extent of territory covered, Churches formed. 

The ChurcheB founded on the Missionary Journeys 
were probably — 

First Missionary Journey: The Churches of Galatia, 
48-9 A. D. 

Second Missionary Journey : The Churches of Philippi, 
61 A. D ; Thessalonica, 53 A. D.; Corinth, 53 A. D. 

Third Missionary Journey: The Church of Ephesus; 
57 A. D. 

5. Picture S. Paul's opponents, the Judaizing Christ- 
ians, rather Old Testament Jews than New Testament 
Christians, preferring to imperil their Christianity than to 
give up their Jewish usages. 

6. S, Paul's intense belief in his universal Gospel. 
The danger to Christianity for all future time if the 
Judaizers had their way, and compelled Gentiles to become 
Jews before becoming Christians. 

7. As to the date of the Epistle, there are three theo- 
ries, bearing in mind that S. Paul had made two visits to 
the Galatian Churches before writing the Epistle: (1) Oil 
the Worth Galatian theory, the Epistle was written 67 
A, D.; (3) on the South Galatian theory, if bis second 
visit was also the Second Missionary Journey, the Epistle 
was written from Antioch A. D. 54; (3) on the South Gal- 
atian theory, if his two visits were on the First Missionary 
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Journey: once when he went east, Antioch in Pisidia, 
Iconium, Lyetra, Derbe ; second, as he returned, the Epistle 
was written from Antioch A. D. 50. 
III. Illustrative Extracts. 

1. North and South Qalatia. 

It Ib contended by the writers who maintain the so- 
called "North- Galati an" theory, that only the inhabitants 
of this country could have been called Galatians by S. 
Paul. But it was his uniform custom in speaking of his 
Churches to use the names of the Eoman provinces and 
not of the geographical districts in which they were sit- 
uated. Thus he speaks of the Churches of Asia, of Mace- 
donia, and of Achaia, and it is fair to assume that he uses 
the t«rm "Galatia" in the same official sense. The fact 
that the author of the Acts frequently uses geographical 
terms, such as Mysia, Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, has no 
bearing upon the matter, for it is S. Paul's usage and not 
the usage of the Book of Acts that we are seeking ; and it 
should be observed that in such a narrative of travel as Is 
given in Acts, we might expect to find the various districts 
of a province through which the Apostles passed, referred 
to by their common geographical or national designations. 
As Eamsay has clearly shown, if S. Paul wished to address 
the Christians of Antioch, Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe 
in a single circular letter, the only general term which he 
could employ to designate them all, and at the same time 
the most honorable term, was "Galatians," or "Men of the 
province of Galatia." — McGippert. 

S. Conversion of Galatians. 

If the Churches were in South Galatia, we have the 
account of their conversion in Acts 13 : 13-14. If the 
Churches were in North Galatia, the account of their con- 
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version is to be found in Acta 16 : 6-7, rach important con- 
versions being passed over with only a hint. 

The travellers left Perga apparently after only a short 
stay there, and crossing the Taurus Mountains, vent on 
to Antioch, a prominent city of Fhrygia and the political 
centre of the southern half of the Eoman province of 
Galatia. If the plan had been formed of going on from 
Antioch westward or northward into Asia or Bithynia, 
it was for some reason abandoned at this point, and the 
Apostles turned instead, southeastward to Iconium, Lystra, 
and Derbe, all of them cities lying within the borders of 
the province of Galatia, On the supposition that the 
Churches of the Galatian cities visited at this time are the 
ones addressed by S. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians, 
Ramsay suggests that the trip from Perga over the moun- 
tains to Antioch was undertaken because S. Paul was 
smitten with malarial fever while in the former city, and 
was obhged to seek the highlands of the interior in order 
to throw off the attack, and that thus he was led by "an 
infirmity of the flesh" to preach for the first time to the 
Galatians. — McGiffekt. 

3. Date of Epistle. 

The relative date of Galatians depends upon two ques- 
tions: (a) Did the Galatians addressed belong to the terri- 
tory of northern Galatia, a district inhabited by the Kelts, 
, . . . or to the Eoman province of Galatia, which 
would include the southern cities, Derbe, Lystra, Iconium, 
and Pisidian Antioch? The letter seems to imply two 
previous visits. As upon the northern Galatian theory 
these occurred during the second (Acts 16: 6) and third 
{Acts 18: 23) tours, the Epistle — written shortly after the 
latter of these visits (Gal. 1 : 6) — was composed later than 
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S. Paul's visit and Epistles to Thessalonica, Upon the 
southern Galatian theory, as the two visits took place on 
the first (Acts 13-U) and second (Acts 16:1-6) tours, 
the Epistle ean be put much earlier than in the northern 
Q-alatian theory. It is then possible to place it either in 
the interval between the second and third tours, or in the 
latter part of the second tour itself; at any rate it must 
be dated before, not after. Acts 18 : 33, which refers to 

a third visit of 8. Paul (6) The afBnities of 

Galatians, in spirit and expression, are with the Corinth- 
ian and Boman, not with the Thessalonian Epistles. 
, . . . The similarities of the group — Galatians, I and 
II Corinthians, Romans — can be most satisfactorily ex- 
plained if the four Epistles are dated generally within 

one epoch — and that the third tour of S. Paul 

No situation suits the unequivocal language of Gal, 1 : 6 
so naturally as the composition of these words at a period 
earlier than that at which he wrote I Corinthians from 

Epbesus Pre-eminently among the Pauline 

Epistles, Galatians has its special task and individual 
setting. Its contents are too isolated to admit of reliable 
inferences being drawn from them to determine its date 

through its connections and resemblances 

There need be little hesitation in accepting Galatians, 
Corinthians, and Eomans as the proper chronological order 
of the writings. — Mopfatt. 

4. Subject of Epistle. 

This Epistle places us in the midst of the great excite- 
ment of the critical struggle which had begun between 
Judaism and Christianity, in the decision of the mo- 
mentous question whether there should be a Christianity 
free from Judaism and essentially different from it, or 
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whether Chrietianity should only exist as a form of Juda- 
ism ; that is to say, as nothing else than a modified and 

extended Judaism We see that this is the 

first time this subject has been handled; the Apostle per- 
ceiyes that he is absolutely obliged to give an account of 
how he was summoned to his Apostolic office, and he 
speaks of it in such a manner as he could not have done 
if he had ever before come in contact with these opponents 
in the same way. He puts himself thoroughly in opposi- 
tion to them ; as thoroughly as can only be done when for 
the first time the full importance of a principle dawns 
upon a man, and when the maintenance of this principle 
against a vexatious opposition constitutes the task of his 
whole life. — ^Badr. 

(If Supplementary Chapter S be used, it should be 
inserted here. The Notes should he read by the teacher 
whether it be taught or not.) 
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The Church of Corinth and Its Epistles 

I. Books for Special References 
Stanley's "CorinthianB." 
HOBERTSON : "Lectures on CorintMans." 
Buhton: "Eecorda and Ijetters of Apostolic Age," 

pp. 216-8S1. 

Acta 18, 20 : 1-2. 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

(The Notes on Supplementary Chapter B should be 
read by every teacher.) 

1. The Corinth of Greece and Rome, to be studied 
geographically and historically. 

2. S. Paul's preaching in Corinth simple, unlike that 
in Athens. 

3. Gallic as a type of a Roman ruler. Acts 18 : 13-17. 

4. S. Paul wrote many Epistles, other than those we 
posfeess. Perhaps four Epistles to the Corinthians. 

Many scholars think II Corinthians to be really two 
Epistles: chapters 10-13 having been an epistle by itself, 
and sent before chapters 1-9. In this case, the real first 
Epistle to the Corinthians would be lost; our I Corinth- 
ians would be the second Epistle; II Corinthians 10-13 
would be the third Epistle; II Corinthians 1-9 would be 
the fourth Epistle. 
III. Illustrative Extracts. 

1. Corinth of Greece and Rome. 

When S, Paul visited Corinth it was the capital of the 
Roman province of Aehaia and the headquarters of the 
proconsul. From the eariiest times its situation on the 
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isthmus, "the bridge of the untiring sea," with its eastern 
port of Cenchreae and its western port of Lechaeum, had 
given it importance. The ancient ships were small and 
not very well managed, and sailors bringing goods from 
Asia to Italy preferred to carry their bales across the nar- 
row neck of land rather than face the stormy passage 
round Cape Malea, "of bad fame." So commonly was this 
done that arrangements were made for conveying the ships 
themselves across on rollers; and shortly after S. Paul's 
visit, Nero cut the first turf of an intended but never 
finished canal to connect the two seas. Towards the 
southern extremity of the isthmus stood one of the most 
remarkable natural fortifications in the world, the abrupt 
massive rock nearly S,000 feet high, known as the Acro- 
corinthus. It was on a slightly elevated platform at the 
northern base of this commanding hill that the city was 
built. Completely destroyed by the Eoman general, 
Mummius, 146 B. C, it was re-peopled and rebuilt by 
Julius Cffisar who, exactly a century after its demolition, 
colonized it (Colonia Julia Corinthus) with Boman veter- 
ans and freedmen. Under these auspices it speedily re- 
gained something of its former beauty, all its former 
wealth, and apparently more than its former size. But the 
old profligacy was also revived. In S. Paul's day, "to 
live as they do at Corinth," was the equivalent for living 

in luxury and licentiousness 

To the vices of a cosmopolitan seaport and of a wealthy 
commercial city, Corinth added the restless factiousness 
of degenerate Greece and the windy and vain logomachy 

of an imitative philosophy It is because the 

Epistles to the Corinthians throw so clear a light on the life 
of a Christian Church formed out of so unpromising a 
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society that they become, as Weizaaeker has called them, 
"a fragment which has do parallel in Christian history." 
. . , , "Here his (S. Paul's) allusions and illustra- 
tions are borrowed not merely from Jewish customs and 
feelings, but from the literature, the amusements, the edu- 
cation, the worship of Greece and Eome." — Dons. 

8. S. Paul's Preaching in Corinth. 

The thought of it cost him much anxiety and not a 
little foreboding. He evidently debated long and earnestly 
regarding the best method of approach. Should he meet 
the corrupting and debasing polytheism which had full 
sway in the city with the doctrine of the one true spir- 
itual God whom he had preached in Athens? Should he 
meet the prevailing licentiousness and debauchery with 
Christianity's lofty code of ethics, and startle the careless 
votaries of pleasure and the worldly-minded devotees of 
wealth with the proclamation of impending judgment? 
Or should he appeal to the Greek's instinctive love of 
philosophy and present the Gospel "in persuasive words of 
wisdom" as a great system of truth fitted to satisfy the 
intellectual cravings of the wisest? .... He re- 
jected them all He determined to know noth- 
ing among the Corinthians save "Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified." He would strike at the very root of the matter; 
not improvement, not amendment, not reformation, but 
the replacement of the life of the flesh by the life of the 

Spirit Such a course was characteristic of 

S. Paul. The more he was opposed, the more insistent he 
became. The greater the crisis, the more determined he 
was not to lower his standards, not to compromise his 
principles, not to abate his demands in the slightest degree. 
, , . . In Corinth, where the conditions were such 
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that the Gospel was likely to meet with greater indifference 
and opposition, and with less sympathy than elsewhere, he 
presented it in its most uncompromising form : Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified : which meant of course not the 
erueifision of Christ for His own sake, but Hia crucifixion 
for man's sake; man's death with Christ unto the Besh in 
order to a resurrection with Him unto the new life in the 
Spirit. — M cGiFFBRT, 

3. GaUio, the Boman Euler. 

(Gallio was the brother of Seneca, the great Stoic 
philosopher.) 

Seneca was strictly a contemporary of S. Paul. Bom 
probably within a few years of each other, the Christian 
Apostle and the Stoic philosopher both died about the 
same time and both fell victims of the same tyranf a rage. 
. . . . The coincidences of thought and even of lan- 
guage between the two are at first sight so striking, that 
many writers have been at a loss to account for them ex- 
cept on the supposition of personal intercourse, if not of 

direct plagiarism The Stoic philosopher is 

supposed to be included among the "members of Ciesar's 
household," mentioned in one of the Apostle's letters from 
Rome. The legend itself, however, has no value as inde- 
pendent evidence S. Paul, it is true, when 

at Corinth was brought before Seneca's brother Gallio, to 
whom the philosopher dedicates more than one work; but 
Gallio, who "cared for none of these things," .... 
would be little likely to bestow a serious thought upon a 
case apparently so unimportant, still less likely to com- 
municate his experiences to his brother in Rome. . . . 
On the whole, therefore, it must be confessed that no great 
stress can be laid on the direct historical links which con- 
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nect Seneca with the Apostle of the Gentiles 

Tarsus, the birthplace and constant home of S. Paul, was 
at this time a most important, if not the foremost seat of 
Greek learning He must have come in con- 
tact with Stoic maxims and dogmas. But indeed it is not 
mere conjecture that S. Paul had some acquaintance with 
the teachers or the writers of this school. The speech on 
the Areopagus, addressed partly to Stoics, shows a clear 
appreciation of truth contained in their philosophy, and 
a studied coincidence with their modes of expression. Its 
one quotation, moreover,, is taken from a Stoic writing 
(Acta 17:38). — Lightfoot. 

4. Arguments for four Epistles to the Corinthians. 

From I Cor. 5 : 9 it is plain that previous to the writ- 
ing of OUT First Corinthians, S. Paul had already written 
a letter to the Corinthians 

The letter which we know as First Corinthians was 
delivered in Corinth, but did not accomplish the result 
which was intended. The Church was disobedient to the 
Apostle, either in the matter of the parties or of the 

incestuoiis person On receipt of this sad 

news, S. Paul wrote another letter (now lost). With this 
letter, or after it, S. Paul sent Titus to attempt substan- 
tially the task which S. Timothy had been unable to per- 
form. S. Paul expected Titus to join him at Troas. But 
Titus did not come when S. Paul expected him, and S. 

Paul went on to Macedonia At length Titus 

came, bringing news that the majority of the Church had 
returned to their love and allegiance to S. Paul, and had 
disciplined the man who had conspicuously wronged him; 
but that the party which was opposed to S, Paul and arro- 
gated to itself the name of Christ, was more bitter than 
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ever It was on receipt of this news that S. 

Paul wrote Second Corinthians. — ^Bueton. 

It is common to speak of the third Epistle as no longer 
extant. But it is not imposEible that we etill have it in 
whole or in part in II Cor. 10-13. Their tone is entirely 
different from that of the first nine chapters, and what 
is more, they seem to point to a different situation alto- 
gether. The writer is not moved in chapters 10-13 merely 
by the remembrance of experiences that belong to the past 
and have been happily lived down, but by the pressure of 
existing difficulties, the outcome, of which he does not yet 

know He is in the very midst of the conflict 

and he is filled with anxiety lest his words will not avail, 
and the Corinthians will east him off and give their entire 
allegiance to hie foes {II Cor. 10:3; 11:3), And yet 
in chapter 7 : 9 sq., he expressed his joy that his Epistle 
had made them sorry unto repentance. It is evident that 
S. Paul and the Corinthians were on the best of terms 
when he wrote these passages (II Cor 8:7) . . . . 
If it be assumed that we have in our II Corinthians two 
separate Epistles of S. Paul, there can be no doubt that 
the one contained in chapters 10-13 was written earlier 
than the other; for otherwise we are compelled to assume 
a still later attack upon S. Paul and a second estrangement 
between him and the Corinthians of which we know noth- 
ing. But if chapters 10-13 constitute a separate Epistle, 
written earlier than chapters 1-9, it is of course the most 
natural thing to identify thera with the Epistle to which 
S. Paul refers in II Cor. 2 : 4, and 7 : 8 sq. — McGifpebt. 

(If Supplementary Chapter C be used, it should be 
inserted here. The Notes should be read whether the Les- 
gofl be taught or not.) 
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Eternal Truth Emerging from Tempo- 
rary Conditions 

I. Special Beading. 
Stanley : "Corinthians." 
Bobertson's "Corinthians." 

Nichols : "Temporary and Permanent in New Testa- 
ment Revelation." 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

(The Notes on Supplementary Chapter C should be 
read by every teacher,) 

1. Temporary features are inherent in all revelation, 
specially in e written revelation. The duty of the teacher 
is to translate the temporary into the permanent. 

3. Study the question of Scrupulousness as appear- 
ing in meat offered to idols (I Cor. 6 : 1). Illustrate this 
from modem examples; temperance, Sunday observance, 
and card-playing. Is it right or not right to do these 
things ? A sensitive conscience ; an educated conscience. 

3. The Corinthian Christians had grown careless about 
the Lord's Supper. Originally celebrated in connection 
with each meal, it had become an occasion for feasting 
and riot (I Cor. 11 : 20-23). He directs that it be reserved 
for a solemn religious occasion; and incidentally gives us 
our best account of the institution of the Holy Com- 
munion (I Cor. 11:23-26). 

4. Distinguish different kinds of gifts. The tempo- 
rary character of gifts. Superiority of graces to gifts. 
The greatest grace (I Cor. 12-14). 
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6. The Gift of Tongues was not a power to speak in 
foreign languages: (1) It was not necessary, as all knew 
Greek. {2) It was not used, as S. Paul's barbarian hearerB 
did not understand him, e.g. at Ljetra. (3) It is not 
God's way to give supematurally what He has granted 
powers to acquire. The gift was rather the power of 
ecstatic utterance. 

6. The instructions in regard to women do not at all 
necessarily hold over to our changed conditions (X Cor. 
11:2-16). 

7. The instructions about marriage were for the stress 
of the times. A similar advice might be given against 
permitting any divorce to-day. 

8. In the great chapter on the Resurrection, I Cor. 15, 
there occur two interesting passages: (1) on baptism for 
the dead, verse 29; and (3) on fighting with beasts at 
Ephesus, verse 32. The former was a superstitious prac- 
tice. The latter may allude to an escape from the arena, 
or may be a picturesque presentation of the tumult in the 
theatre (Acts 19:28). 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 

1. Temporary Features inherent in Eevelation. 

A book, our sacred iook; is in a language; of an age; 
by many individual writers; is collected in a canon; must 
be copied, transmitted, printed, translated from earlier to 
later tongues, to other hearts. Language itself, notably 
written language, demands this translating process, is para- 
bolic, pictorial, has a style whose expression as vestiture of 
thought varies with the age. Questions of inspiration arise 
over our Book, of canonicity, of editing, of kinds of litera- 
ture and their scope, inevitable questions on a book. From 
all these emerges a permanent message, the temporary little 
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by little put into the background by a reading at once 
scholarly and devout. — Nichols. 

S. Scrupuloueness. , 

And therefore the Apostle Paul couuselB these men to ■ 
abridge their Christiau liberty, and not to eat of those 
things which had been sacrificed to idols, but to have eom- 
passion upon the aeruples of their weaker brethren. And 
this for two reasons: The first of these ia a mere reason 
of Christian feeling. It might cause exquisite pain to 
sensitive minds to see those things which appeared to them 
to be wrong, done by Christian brethren. Now you may 
take a parallel case. It may be, if you will, mere supersti- 
tion to bow at the name of Jesus. It may be, and no doubt 
is, founded upon a mistaken interpretation of that passage 
in the Epistle to the Phillppians (3; 10), which says that 
"at the name of Jesus every knee shall bow." But there 
are many congregations in which this has been the long- 
established rule, and there are many Christians who would 
feel pained to see such a practice discontinued — as if it 
implied a declension from the reverence due to "that name 
which is above every name." Now, what in this case is the 
Christian duty? Is it this — to etaud upon our Christian 
liberty? Or is it not rather this — to comply with a preju- 
dice which is manifestly a harmless one, rather than give 
pain to a Christian brother? — HoBEKTSOif. 

3. The Lord's Supper. 

Every Church has a right to introduce new forms and 
ordinances; and the Church of Corinth, taking advantage 
of this right, introduced what was called a love-feast, in 
which the Churches met together previous to the reception 
of the Lord's Supper, to partake of a common meal — rich 
and poor bringing their own provisions. This idea seemed 
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m strict accordance with the original institution of the 
Lord's Supper, for that was certainly preceded by a com- 
mon meal. There was a great beauty in this arrangement, 
because it showed the conviction of the Church of Corinth 
that differences of birth and rank are not eternal but 
temporary, and are intended to join by reciprocal bonds 
the different classes together. Still, beautiful as the idea 
was, it was liable to great abuse. 

In order to rectify the abuses which had grown out of 
these love-feasts, the Apostle recalls to their remembrance 
the reasons for the original institution of the Lord's Sup- 
per, and from them deduces the guilt and responsibility 
of their desecration of that ordinance. He says that it 
was meant as a memorial of the Redeemer's sacrifice. — 
R0BBRT8ON. 

4. Difference in Gifts. 

The gifts of the Church of Corinth were bestowed ac- 
cording to God's pleasure : they were "divided to every man 
severally as He willed." They were profitable to others: 
"The manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal." They were not the highest perfection of 
human nature, for a man might have them and yet perish. 
So is it with ours : we have gifts freely granted, capable of 
profiting others, and yet capable of being separated from 
personal or saving holiness. Therefore, to all such gifts 
essentially coinciding with the nature of the Corinthian 
gifts, the Apostle's rule must apply; and his rule is this — 
"Covet earnestly the best gifts." 

First, then, consider what a gift is. It is that in which 
our main strength lies. One man is remarkable for intel- 
lectual, another for moral qualifications. One ie highly 
sensitive, and another firm and unimpressionable. One 
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hae exquisite taste, and another capacity for business. One 
nation is inventive; and another, like the English, perse- 
vering and able to improve inventions. It is well for us 
to dwell upon this, because in our unchristian way of view- 
ing things we are apt to forget that they are gifts, because 
they seem so simple. But all God's gifts are not sublime. 
You would all acknowledge prophecy to be a gift, but S. 
Paul says the humblest faculties are also gifts. The eye 
is precious, but the foot, in its way, is no less so. 



We were occupied in the last chapter in endeavoring to 
ascertain merely what the gifts of prophecy and tongues 

Prophecy we found to be, in its essence, the faculty of 
comforting, exhorting, etc., by spiritual truths addressed 
to the understanding. The prophet had the gift of insight, 
and also the power of explaining the meaning of truth. 
Collecting the information scattered through the chapter 
respecting "Tongues," we found that while under their 
influence men spoke incoherently and unintelligibly; in a 
soliloquy edifying self; they are compared with the sound 
of inarticulate musical instruments ; to barbarian tongues ; 
to ravings of insanity; as capable of interpretation by per- 
sons spiritually gifted, in spite of their incoherency and 
inarticulateness. 

Putting all this together, we concluded that new in- 
tense feelings from the Holy Spirit were uttered incoher- 
ently, not in some foreign language, but in each man's own 
language — in broken sentences, which were unintelligible 
to all, except to those who, by sympathy and a correspond- 
ing spiritual state, were able to interpret, and say whether 
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they expressed unutterable joy or blessing, or gi 
thanks, or devotion. 

The second direction respecting tongues is, "Ft 
not to speak with tongnes." See the inspired wiedoi 
the Apostle's teaching ! A common man would have 
"All this is wild fanaticism; away with it!" 9. Paul 
"It is not all fanaticism : part is true, part is error." 
true is God's Spirit; the false is the admixture of hu 
emotion, vanity, and tnrbid excitement. A similar 
distinction we find in that expression, "Be not drunk 
wine, but be ye filled with the Spirit," He implies t 
are two kinds of excitement — one pure, one impure; 
proceeding from a higher state of being, the other fron: 
lower; which yet resemble each other — intoxication 
wine, or with spiritual joy; and both are capable of al 
They are alike in this, that in both the senses and the 
Ecions will may be mastered. — Hobektson. 

5. The Gift of Tongues. 

It was a trance or ecstasy which, in moments of j. 
religious fervor, especially at the moment of convci 
seized the early believers; and in the fervor vented i 
in expressions of thanksgiving, in fragments of psain 
or hymnody and prayer, which to the speaker himself 
veyed an irresistible sense of communion with God, 
to the bystander an impression of some extraordinary i 
ifestation of power, but not necessarily any instructio 
teaching, and sometimes even having the appearanc 
wild excitement, like that of madness or intoxiea 
— Stani^t. 

As an instance of the extraordinary change in the ] 
ers of the human voice when under inspiration, I may 
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mention the case of an individual whose natural voice was 
inharmonious, and who besides had no ear for keeping 
time. Yet even the voice of this person, when singing in 
the Spirit, could pour forth a rich etrain of melody, of 
which each note was musical, and uttered with a sweetness 
and power of expression that waa truly astonishing and, 
what is etili more aingulv", with a gradually increasing 
velocity into a rapidity, yet distinctness of utterance which 
is inconceivable by those who have never witnessed the 
like. — Stanley. 

6. Women in the Corinthian Church. 

S. Paul declares, first of all, that it is improper for 
women to pray or prophesy with their heads unveiled, as 
some of them at least were in the habit of doing in Corinth. 
The practice, which was so out of accord with the custom 
of the age, waa evidently a result of the desire to put into 
practice S. Paul's principle that in Christ all differences 
of rank, station, sex, and age are done away. But S. 
Paul, in spite of hia principle, opposed the practice. His 
opposition in the present case was doubtless due in part to 
traditional prejudice, in part to fear that so radical a de- 
parture from the common custom might bring disrepute 
upon the Church, and even promote disorder and licen- 
tiousness. But he found a basis for his opposition in the 
fact that by creation the woman was made subject to the 
man. S. Paul's use of such an argument from the natural 
order of things, when it was a fundamental principle with 
him that in the spiritual realm the natural is displaced 
and destroyed, must have sounded strange to the Corinth- 
ians; and S. Paul himself evidently felt the weakness of 
the argument and its inconsistency with his general prin- 
ciples, for he closed with an appeal to the custom of the 
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Churches: "We have no such cuBtom, neither have the 
Churches of God," therefore you have no right to adopt it. 
This was the most he could say. Evidently he was on un- 
certain ground. — McGiffbet. 

In a most striking and difBcult passage in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, S. Paul bids men keep their 
heads uncovered in Church, and women covered. He en- 
forces his instructions by an elaborate and complicated 
argument. Its culmination, "For this cause ought the 
woman to have power on her head because of the angels," 
has taxed the diligence and ingenuity of Scriptural schol- 
ars. It is surely both a rabbinical style of argument and 
a rabbinical use of an Old Testament legend. The notable 
feature in the passage is its influence on the customs of 
Christendom. In Christian assemblies through all the 
ages, no matter what the climate or the local conditions, 
men go uncovered and women are covered because S. Paul 
so advised the Church in Corinth. And a Christian 
Bishop directs that female candidates for Confirmation in 
America, wear some sort of a veil, which should be pro- 
vided at public expense, because it was a shame for a 
woman to be uncovered in heathen and dissolute Corinth. 
Herein surely is the perpetuation of a temporary injunc- 
tion which misses the Apostle's noble and permanent prin- 
ciple, that the usage of Christians should not go counter 
to the social habits of the communities where they live. 
In S, Paul's writings, as in Christ's teachings, the prin- 
ciple is to be discovered and applied. Its application will 
vary from that of another age and people, perhaps be the 
exact opposite. — Nichols. 
7. Marriage. 
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In considering the Apostle's recommendation of celi- 
bacy, it is necessary to remember that we have here only 
half as it were of the Apostolical mind. If, indeed, this 
passage stood alone in the New Testament, we might then 
be justified in taking it as an absolute preference of the 
single to the married state. But inasmuch as there are 
other passages which spealt of marriage not only without 
condemnation, but with high commendation, it is obvious 
that the passage before ua mast be understood as expressing 
only one side of the truth. And it is also clear that of 
the two, it is this passage which must be corrected by the 
others, not vice versa, inasmuch as he is here addressing 
himself to the answer of a particular question put to him 
under particular circumstances ; in the others he is speak- 
ing without reserve on the general duties of the Christian 
life, and in the Epistle to the Ephesians, goes so far as 
to speak of it as representing, not a state of defilement and 
impurity, but the highest communion of which human 
society is capable, that between Christ and the Church. 
The preference for celibacy, though stated absolutely at 
the first, is afterward expressly founded on the impending 
calamities of the time, and of the greater freedom which 
it affords from worldly cares. — Stanley. 

8. The Resurrection. 

(a) Baptism for the dead: This explanation of this 
passage may safely be accepted. It was a curious relic of 
primitive superstition, which, after having prevailed gen- 
erally in the Apostolical Church, gradually dwindled away 
until it was to be found only in some obscure sects. In 
the passage we have an example of the Apostle's mode of 
dealing with a practice with which he could have had no 
real sympathy. He does not condemn nor ridicule it, but 
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The Church of Rome and Its Epistle 

I. Special Reading. • 
Saiiday's Bomane. 
Cobb's Bomans. 
Lymah Abbott's Bomans. 

Bamsbt's The Church in the Boman Empire, Chap. 
XIII. 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

(The Notes on supplementary Chapter D, should cer- 
tainly be read by every teacher. ) 

1. The Church of Bome founded casually, by men of 
a Pauline training. 

2. S. Peter does not seem to have been in Bome prior 
to this Epistle, or probably before the martyrdom of S. 
Paul. 

3. The Epistle to the Bomans, though classed among 
the controversial epiatlea, is not primarily concerned with 
controversy, but has as its object to communicate to the 
Boman Christiana aome good gift. 

4. The Epistle to the Bomans has been called The 
Gospel according to S. Paul (Du Bose), as being the ripest 
expreaeion of S. Paul's faith iu Christ. 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 

1. Foundation of the Church at Rome. 

The existence of Christianity at Bome was due not to 
any apostolic founding, for no apostle appears yet to have 
visited Bome, but to the sort of "quiet and fortuitous infil- 
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tration" of Christians from various parts of the empire to 
its great centre which must naturally have taken place ; for 
from all quarters there was a tendency to Eome. Some 
from Palestine, some from Corinth, some from Ephesua 
and other parts of proconsular Asia, possibly some from 
Tarsus, and more from the Syrian Antioch, there was in 
the first instance, as we may believe, nothing concerted in 
their going ; but when once they arrived in the metropolis, 
the freemasonry common among Christians would soon 
make them known to each other, and they would form, not 
exactly an organized Church — that may well have been the 
result of the later presence of S. Paul and S. Peter — but 
such a fortuitous assemblage of Christians as was only wait- 
ing for the advent of an apostle to constitute one. Among 
this assemblage of Christians it appears evident from 8. 
Paul's language that there must have been Jews as well as 
Gentiles, but the dominant character of the Church was 
Gentile. — Oobe. 

2. S. Paul and S. Peter in Home. 

Of S. Peter's career during the period when S. Paul 
was carrying on his great missionary campaigns, we are 
almost entirely ignorant. In the earliest days he was the 
leading figure among the disciples in Jerusalem. But he 
left the leadership of the church to others, and spent the 
greater part of his life in missionary labors elsewhere. 
Already, at the time of the council, he was known as the 
great apostle of the circumcision; that is, it would seem, 
as the one who was doing the largest missionary work 
among the Jews in foreign parts. But though S. Peter 
very likely confined himself to Syria during much of the 
time when S. Paul was carrying on his missionary cam- 
paign, there can be but little doubt that he made his way 
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to Eome before the end of his life and labored there for 
some time. 

The honor in which S. Peter's memory was imiver- 
sally held by the Christians of Rome, and the way in which 
his figure overshadowed that of S. Paul, can hardly be ex- 
plained on merely dogmatic grounds. Nothing less than 
his leadership and personal domination in the Roman 
church can account for the result. — McGiffbet. 

If the date about A. D. 80, to which we ascribe I S. 
Peter, is correct, either the author cannot be the Apostle 
Peter, or the usual view, according to which S. Peter per- 
ished at Eome in the Neronian persecution, is not correct. 
Now while the tradition that S. Peter perished in Rome is 
strong and early, the tradition about the date of his death 
is not so clear. The earliest authority for the date is Ori- 
gen, who places his martyrdom under Nero before that of 
S. Paul. Tertullian also seems in one passage to assign it 
to the time of Nero; hut in another passage he mentions 
the tradition of the Roman Church that Clement was or- 
dained by S. Peter. The latter passage is the strongest 
evidence which wc poBsess on the point, and it clearly 
proves that the Roman tradition during the latter part of 
the second century placed the martyrdom much later than 
the time of Nero. The tradition that he lived for a long 
time in Eome is also strong, and, as Dr. Hamack justly 
says, "it is difficult to suppose that so large a body of tra- 
dition has no foundation in fact." But conclusive reasons 
show that he cannot have been in Eome long before the 
Neronian persecution ; and therefore a long residence there 
is impossible unless he lived to a much later date. 

The only early tradition with regard to S. Peter's later 
life, then, is that which was accepted by the Eoman Church 
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during the second century, and it is to the effect that S. 
Peter lived in Rome till long after the time of Nero. — 
Ramsat. 

3. Purpose of the Epistle to Romans. 

The historical spirit of modem exegesis does not readi- 
ly acquiesce in the view which, up till the time of Baur, 
had been almost universally accepted, that the Epistle to 
the Romans, unlike the Epistles to the Galatian and Cor- 
inthian Churches, is a purely didactic treatise on Christian 
theology ; for which no other occasion need be sought than 
the desire of the writer to give a full connected statement 
of the faith as he conceived it. 

An apostle is in spirit and mental habit a very ditEerent 
man from a systematic theologian. He deals in inspiration 
rather than in laborious theological reflection. He has 
neither time nor patience for system building. He may 
have in his mind many deep thoughts but he keeps them 
until they are wanted. He utters his thoughts under con- 
straint of urgent need. He speaks rather than writes, be- 
cause speaking is more spontaneous than writing, and 
when he writes it is currenti calamo, and under pressure of 
urgent demands. 

What the precise situation, in all its details, was, which 
the great apostle had in view, when he wrote this Epistle, 
it may be difficult or even impossible to determine. But of 
one thing it does seem possible to be assured, viz. that the 
Epistle belongs to the literature, and deals with a phase of 
the Judaistic controversy. — Bruce. 

The battle had been fought and won but it left behind 
a question which was intellectually more troublesome — a 
question brought home by the actual effect of the preach- 
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ing of Christianity, very largely welcomed and eagerly em- 
braced by Gentiles, but as a rule spurned and rejected by 
the Jews — how it could be that Israel, the chosen recipient 
of the promises of the Old Testament, should be excluded 
from the benefit now that those promises came to be ful- 
filled. Clearly this question belongs to the later reflective 
stage of the controversy relating to Jew and Qentile. The 
action contending for Gentile liberties would come first, 
the philosophic or theological assignment of the one place 
of Jew and Gentile in the divine scheme would naturally 
come afterwards. This more advanced stage has now been 
reached; the Apostle has made up his mind on the whole 
series of questions at issue; and he takes the opportunity 
of writing to the Romans at the very centre of the empire, 
to lay down calmly and deliberately the conclusions to 
which he has come. — Sandat. 

4. Gospel according to S. Paul. 

The character of the epistle written to these Christians 
of the capitol is marked. It has beyond any other of S. 
Paul's epistles the character of an ordered theological trea- 
tise. Of course it assumes the existence of accepted Chris- 
tian principles — the rudimentary instruction or Christian 
tradition — in the minds of those to whom it was addressed. 
But it takes certain of these principles of the Christian re- 
ligion and develops them syatematicaily and argumenta- 
tively, though again, it must be explained the argument is 
very far from being barely logical, but is full of the deepest 
feeling, showing itself in passages of memorable eloquence 
which live in the hearts of all of us. 

Why this particular epistle should have this character 
of a systematic treatise is not hard to see. S. Paul was 
reaching the end of his great controversy for the catholic- 
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it)- of the Gospel, against the Judaizers — that is, for the 
equal position of Gentiles and Jews in the Church, and 
against the obligation upon the Gentiles of circumcision 
and the ceremonial law. That controversy was the occa- 
sion of the apostolic conference at Jerusalem, which is de- 
scrihed both by S, Lute in the Acts and from the point of 
view of S. Paul's own theology in the Epistle to the Gal- 
atians. It is felt at its whitest heat in that intensely con- 
centrated and passionate epistle. But by the time that the 
Epistle to the Romans came to be written the controversy 
was quieting down. The victory of Catholicism over Juda- 
ism was B^• ,.,od as won. The great principle of justifica- 
tion by faith, not by works of the law, had developed itself 
lucidly and clearly in S. Paul's mind, and flowed out in 
our epistle in an ordered sequence of thought, rich, pro- 
found, mature .^GoRE. 

The Apostle's reasons for writing to Rome lie upon the 
surface; his reasons for writing the particular letter he 
did, require more consideration. No doubt there is a 
providence in it. It was willed that such a letter should be 
written for the admonition of after ages. 

The Epistle is the ripened fruit of the thought and 
struggles of the eventful years by which it had been pre- 
ceded. It is no merely abstract disquisition but a letter 
full of direct human interest in the persons to whom it is 
written. It is a letter which contains here and there side- 
glances at particular local circumstances, and at heart one 
emphatic warning {Chapter 16:17-80) against a danger 
which had not reached the Church as yet, but any day 
might reach it, and the full urgency of which the AposUe 
knew only too well; but the main theme of the letter is 
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he gathering in of the harvest; at once of the Church's 
lietory since the departure of its Masterj and of the indi- 
vidual history of a single soul, that one soul which under 
Qod had had the most active share in making the course of 
events what it was. S. Paul set himself to give the Roman 
Church of his best; he has given it what was perhaps in 
some ways too good for it — ^more we may be sure than it 
would be able to digest and assimilate at the moment, but 
just for that very reason a body of teaching which eigh- 
teen centuries of Christian interpreters have failed to ex- 
haust. — Sandat. 
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Arguments of Epistle 

jecial Readings. 

lndat: "Romans," pages XLI' 
D BosE : "Gospel according to S 
ATTHEW Arnold : "S. Paul am 
', Suggestions to teachers. 

The thesis of Romans must be 
I translated into expressions pup 

The important expressions ii 
Christ's life, Death, Resurrectii 
tt Baptismal Service, collect for ] 

A new arrangement of the Epi. 
dary portions, 
rimary, Chapts. 1, 3, 6, 8. 
ub-primary, Chapts. 2, 7. 
econdary, Chapts. 4, 5, 9, 10, 11 

The argument in Romans is ci: 
ind giving God's plan for the w 
7- 
[I, Illustrative Extracts : 

Thesis of Romans. 
. Paul sees Jesus Christ as not 
!Iighteousness. He regards salv 
lished fact than in the accompli 
e making rather than in the ma 
indeed see in our Lord Himself 
n the joy of the completion he j 
of the process ; in all the glory 
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_is man, the important thing to remember is the one life- 
ong human act of faith and obedience, through which He 
jpecame the man He is. Life, and therefore salvation, is 
indeed an aet, a life long act or activity, a proeees of self- 

ictionalizing or becoming ourselves The first 

truth with S. Paul then is, that righteousness is salvation; 
and the second is that Jesus Christ is righteousness. This 
.determines for us the standpoint from which I think, we 
may best interpret the Gospel according to S. Paul. Our 
task is first to interpret righteousness in itself, as realized 
and manifested to us in the person of our Lord. It is then, 
secondly, to learn how that righteousness is to be made 
ours. The method in a word is this :through the constant ■ 
appropriating or taking it to ourselves in faith, it is gradu- 
ally and in the end made and becomes our own in fact. 
This introduces the fact or principle of the marvellous 
assimilative and transforming power of faith. — Du Bosb. 
Bom. 3 : 31-36 : This is the great "going fijrth" of the 
Divine Righteousness and it embraces in its scope all be- 
lievers. The essence of it, however, is at least at first, 
whatever it may be ultimately — that it consists not in 
making men actually righteous but in "justifying" or 
treating them as if they were righteous. . . God is 
regarded as dealing with men rather by the ideal standard 
of what they may be than by the actual standard of what 
they are — {forensic fiction). What this means is that 
when a man makes a great change such as that which the 
first Christians made when they embraced Christianity, he 
is allowed to start on his career with a clean record. 
When the process of justification is thus re- 
duced to its simplest elements, we see that there is, after 
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all, nothing eo very strange about it. It is Bimply Fo^ 
giveness, Free Forgiveness. — Sanday. 

2. Important expressions. 

Eom. 6 : S-8. The basis of the doctrine (of the mw 
tical union with Christ) is the Apostle's own experience. 
His conversion was an intellectual change, but it was also 
something much more. It was an intense personal appli- 
cation of Christ, as Master, Redeemer and Lord. But that 
apprehension was bo persistent and absorbing; it was such 
a dominant element in the life of the Apostle that by de- 
grees it came to mean little less than an actual identifica- 
tion of wiJl. In the case of ordinary friendship and affec- 
tion, it is no very exceptional thing for unity of purpose 
and aim so to spread itself over the character, and so to 
permeate thought and feeling that those who are joined 
together by this invisible and spiritual bond, seem to act 
and think almost as if they were a single person and not 
two. . . ' . Hence it was that there grew up within 
him a state of feeling which he struggles to express and 
succeeds in expressing throngh language which is practi- 
cally the language of union. Nothing short of this seemed 
to do justice to the degree of that identification of will 
which the Apostle attained to. — Sandat. 

3, Arrangement. 

Baur threw the centre of gravity upon chapters 9-11. 
The problem discussed in these chapters doubtless weighed 
heavily upon the Apostle's mind, but it is not so much a 
part of his fundamental teaching as a consequence arising 
from its collision with an unbelieving world. — ^Afteh San- 
day. 

Matthew Arnold considered chaps. 6 and 8 the primary 
ones to which Sanday would add the culminating verses of 
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chap. 3. Arnold is limited by the method which he ap- 
plies ("a scientific criticism") to the Bubjective side of 
Christianity, the emotiona and efforts which it generates 
in Christians. But there is a further question how and 
why they came to be generated. And in the answer which 
S. Paul would give and which the nmin body of Christians, 
very largely on his authority, would also give to that ques- 
tion, he and they alike are led up into regions where direct 
hiunan verification ceases to be possible. . ... The 
really fundamental passages in the Epistle we should say 
were chaps. 1 : 16, 17, which states the problem and 3 : 31- 
36 ; 6 : 1-14 ; 8 : 1-30 (rather than 1-88) which supply its 
solution. The problem is : How is a man to become right- 
eous in the sight of God? And the answer is (1) by cer- 
tain great redemptive acts on the part of God . . . (3) 
through a certain apprehension of these acts and of their 
Author Christ on the part of the Christian; and (3) 
through his continued self -surrender to Divine influences 
poured out freely and unremittingly upon him. — Sanday. 

4. S. Paul's Philosophy of History. 

5. Paul divides history into three periods (Rom. 5: 
18) represented typically by Adam, Moses, Christ. Of 
these the first represents a state not of innocence but ignor- 
ance. God deals with men in such a condition by the 
Revelation of the Law. The law teaches a need for higher 
ideals, and prepares the way for the higher and fuller reve- 
lation of the Gospel. 

These three stages represent the first point in S. Paul's 
scheme of history. A second point is the idea of election, 
of the "Purpose of God which worketh by Selection." He 
has selected Israel to be His chosen people; they have be- 
come the depositary of Divine truth and revelation, that 
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through them, ipheii the fulness of time has come, the 
world may receive Divine knowledge. 

These then are two main points in S. Paul's teaching: 
first the idea of a gradual progress upwards implied in th( 
stages of Adam, Mosea, Christ; secondly, the idea of a pur- 
pose running through history, a purpose working by means 
of selection. But to what end? The end is looked at un- 
der a twofold aspect; it is the completion of the messianic 
kingdom and the exhibition of the divine mercy. In de- 
scribing the completion of the messianic kingdom, S. Paul 
uses the forms and phrases of the Apocalyptic literature 
of his time; but reasons have been given for thinking that 
he interpreted them, at any rate to a certain extent, in a 
spiritual manner. S. Paul's final explanation of the pur- 
pose of God is the exhibition of the divine mercy. — Apteb 
Sandat. 

(If Supplementary Chapters E and F be used, they 
should be inserted here. The notes should be read by the 
teacher, whether the lesson be taught or not.) 
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CHAPTEH X. 

The Epistles of the Captivity 

I. Special Reading. 

Liqhtpoot; "Philippians," pages 1-46. 
McGiPPBET : "ApoBtolic Age," pages 364-398. 
Salmon: "Introduction," pages 381-397. 

II. Suggestions to teachers. 

(The Notes on supplementary chapters E and F should 
certainly be read by every teacher.) 

1. A review and clear knovfledge of the life of S. Paul 
up to the time of his arrest Is most desirable. The date 60 
A. D., the accession of Festus, ia a valuable one for our 
chronology. 

3. S. Luke's presence with S. Paul is a most important 
feature of the book of Acts. This accounts in a measure 
for the vividness of its concluding chapters; this and the 
writer's purpose to show the generous treatment of Chris- 
tianity by the Eomans. His abrupt conclusion may be ex- 
plained either by his death or by his purpose to write a 
further volume. 

3. Some have held that the Epistles of the Captivity 
were written from Csesarea. Study the reasons against 
this theory. 

4. Make a study of the character of S. Paul's impris- 
onment, delay in trial, etc. 

5. There is no inherent improbability that S. Paul 
could have written Epistles thus setting forth the Person 
of Christ. There had been time enough, and the new con- 
ditions warranted the advanced stage of teaching contained 
in the Christological Epistles. 
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that seem to him important, and leaves the reader to im- 
agine the situation. 

His plan leads him to concentrate attention on the 
critical stepa. Hence he often paesee lightly over a long 
period of gradual development marked by no striking inci- 
dent; and from his bad chronological sense he gives no 
measure of the lapse of time implied in a sentence, a 
clause, or even a word. He dismisBes ten years in a breath, 
and devotes a chapter to a single incident. 

Where the author passes rapidly over a period or a 
journey, we shall find reason to believe that it was marked 
by no striking feature and no new foundation. It is rare 
to find a narrative so simple and so little forced as that of 
Acta. It is a mere uncolored recital of the important facts 
in the briefest possible terms. The narrator's individual- 
ity and his personal feelings and preferences are almost 
wholly suppressed. He is entirely absorbed in his work; 
and he writes with the single aim to state the facia as he 
has learned them. It would be difficult in the whole range 
of literature to find a work where there is iess attempt at 
pointing a moral or drawing a lesson from the facts. 

Under the surface of the narrative, there moves a cur- 
rent of strong personal affection and enthusiastic admira- 
tion for S. Paul. S. Paul is the author's hero; his general 
aim is to describe the development of the Church ; but hia 
affection and his interest turn to S. Paul ; and after a time 
his narrative groups itself round S. Paul. He is keenly 
concerned to show that S. Paul was in perfect accord with 
the leaders among the older Apostles, but so also was S. 
Paul himself in his letters. That is the point of view of a 
personal friend and disciple, full of affection, and jealous 
of S. Paul's honor and reputation. 
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resemblances that exist betwen Colosaians and PhilippiaDs 
make it exceedingly difficult to separate them by any long 
internal. In view of these considerations there can be 
little doubt of the correctness of the traditional and 
commonly accepted opinion that Colossians, Ephesians, 
and Philemon were written during S. Paul'B imprisonment 
in Rome. — McGiffbrt. 

4. S. Paul in Rome. 

The arrival of S. Paul in the metropolis marks a new 
and important epoch in the history of the Christian 
Church. When S. Paid appealed for the tribunal of the 
Jewish procurator to the court of Caesar, he attracted the 
notice and challenged the hostility of the greatest power 
which the world had ever seen. It is probable that the 
Apostle foresaw the importance of hia decision when he 
transferred his cause to the tribunal of CEesar. 

It had been his earnest desire to visit the imperial city, 
and to prepare the way for his visit he addressed to the 
Eoman Church a letter containing his most complete and 
systematic exposition of doctrine. 

It was probably in the early spring of the year 61 that 
S. Paul arrived in Rome. There he remained for "two 
whole years" preaching the Gospel without interruption, 
though preaching it in bonds. He represents himself as 
strictly a prisoner; he speaks again and again of his bonds. 
According to Roman custom he was bound by the hand to 
the soldier who guarded him and was never left alone day 
or night. On the other hand, all had free access to him 
and he was allowed to converse and write without restraint. 
He was not thrown into prison but lived in rooms of his 
own. Thus mitigated, his captivity did not materially 
impede the progress of his missionary work. On the con- 
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trary he himeelf regarded his bonds as a powerful ag-encj 
in the spread of the GoBpel. — Liqhtpoot. 

5. S. Paul's Christologj. 

The Christology of the Epistle to the Colossians has 
long been a stumbling block and has led many scholars to 
deny that S. Paul can have been the author. But when the 
purpose of the epistle is clearly kept in mind, when it is 
realized that the author's purpose was not to teach Christ- 
ology but to emphasize the completeness of Christ's re- 
demptive work in order to show the groundlessness of the 
observances and practices recommended in Colossse, the 
difficulties vanish. Thus all the advances upon the state- 
ments of S. Paul's other epistles touching the person and 
work of Christ, may be satisfactorily explained in the 
light of the situation which called forth the letter to the 
Colossians without recourse to the hypothesis that it is the 
work of another hand. And indeed that hypothesis cannot 
be successfully maintained in the face of the genuine Paul- 
inism which underlies the entire epistle : the conception of 
redemption as accomplished by the death and resurrection 
of Christ; of salvation as dying with Christ unto the flesh 
and rising again with him a new creature; of the Christian 
life as the divine life in man, a life freed from the bondage 
not of the flesh alone, but also of the law; of baptism as 
burial with Christ; of faith as union with him in the new 
life, and thus not merely one grace or virtue among many, 
but the root of all the Christian virtues and graces. When 
it is realized how little S. Paul was understood even in the 
period immediately succeeding his death, and at how many 
points his disciples misinterpreted him, it is difficult to 
suppose that any one else can have written an epistle which 
presents so accurately and in such true proportions the 
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most characteristic features of his Gospel, and which has 
that Gospel ae its very heart and essence. — MoGippeet. 

6. Place of Philippians. 

The marked resemblances that exist between Colossians 
and Philippians make it difticnlt to separate them by any 
long interval. On the ground, on the one hand, of resem- 
blances between Philippians and Romans, and, on the 
other hand, of the less Pauline style and of the more highly 
developed Christology and ecclesiology of Colossians and 
Ephesians, Lightfoot has maintained in disagreement with 
the great majority of scholars, that the Epistle to the Phil- 
ippians was written before the other three. But the re- 
Bemblance to Romans has no weight, and it may fairly be 
assumed that the common opinion is correct, that the 
Epistle to the Philippians was written later than the other 
three. — McGiffert. 

7. TheoBophy in the Apostolic Age. 

This same kind of a behef in spiritual beings, bridging 
the chasm between man and the invisible Qod, and the 
same tendency to conciliate them and win their assistance 
in the effort to acquire perfection and rise to an immediate 
contemplation of Deity, were widespread throughout the 
East, and later played a large part in the development of 
first appearance of that syncretism of Oriental theosophy 
Cbtietian theology and practice. We have in Colossas the 
first appearance of that syncretism of Oriental theosophy 
and Christian faith which in one form or another charac- 
terized all the Gnostic systems of the second century, and 
which was not without its influence upon the ultimate con- 
ception of the end and means of redemption that prevailed 
in the orthodox chiirch. We have also the first appearance 
of that syncretism of heathen and Chiistian ritual which 
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in a developed form was bo marked a feature oi the relig- 
ious life of the church of the fourth and following cen- 
turies. It waB not a mere form of Jewish Christianity 
which S. Paul attacked in his epistle, but a superimposi- 
tion of Jewish and heathen elements, primarily practical, 
secondarily speculative, upon the Christian faith and life. 
The effect of such elements, S. Paul saw at once, was to be- 
little the significance of Christ and of His work, and to lead 
Christians nltimat«ly to depend for salvation upon their 
own efforts instead of the divine Christ within them, and 
thus to substitute the old life in the flesh for the new life 
in the Spirit, to their inevitable destruction. — McGippekt. 
This Colossian heresy has its natural precursor in a 
well-known form of Judaism, which existed in the time of 
our Lord and His Apostles. £Esenism was Gothic Judaism, 
The Essenes represented legalism, mysticism and ascetic- 
ism. They were scrupulous in their observance of the 
Mosaic law, though they looked with horror on bloody sac- 
rifices, abstained from eating fiesh and drinking wine and 
discountenanced marriage. At the root of this asceticism 
lay the principle that matter is evil and that to be deliv- 
ered from sin, man must, as far as possible, be emancipated 
from all dependence on matter. — ^Dods. 
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The Philippjan Church and Its Message 

I. Special Reading. 

I. "Re&i Philippians at a sitting. 
S. Acts 16:9^0. 

3. Liqhtpoot; Philippians pp. 30-73. 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

1. In every case connect the founding of the Church 
with the writing of the Epistle. They do not follow the 
same order, and are separated by some interval. Always 
characteristics of the Church will appear in the Epistle. 
The Philippian Church was founded on the Second Mis- 
sionary Journey. Study its events, 

2. S, Luke's connection with the Second Missionary 
Journey and the Philippian Church. 

3. Woman's place in Macedonia relatively high, 

4. The jailer is led from temporal fears to spiritual 
salvation. 

5. The Epistle to the Philippians is occasioned by af- 
fection; but is used to teach deep lessons about Christ's 
nature. 

6. We may find reasons for putting Philippians either 
before or after Colossians and Ephesians. It certainly be- 
longs with the same general group. 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 

1. Second Missionary Journey. 

We may safely assume that S. Paul left Antioch on his 
second journey in the spring. No one who knows the Tau- 
rus will suppose that he crossed it before the middle of 
May; June is a more probable time. Say he passed the 
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Ciliciaa GiateB on the first of June. If we calculate his 
journey by the shortest route, allowing no detention for 
unforeseen contingencies, but making him rest always on 
Sabbaths, and supposing a stay of two Sundays each at 
Derbe, Iconium, and Antioeh, and of at least five weeks at 
Lystra (which is required to select S. Timothy as comrade, 
to perform the operation on him, and to wait his recovery), 
we find that, even if he did not touch North Galatia, Octo- 
ber would be begun before he reached Philippi. Eleven 
months may fairly be allotted to the events recorded at 
Philippi, ThesBsloniea, Bercca, and Athens; and then S. 
Paul went to Corinth, where he resided a year and a half. 
He would then sail for Jerusalem in the spring. Thus, 
three entire years are required as the smallest allowance for 
this journey, even if it was done in the direct way which 
our theory supposes. — Rams at. 

In the account of the call into Macedonia, divine 
action is introduced three times in four verses, marking 
and justifying the new and great step which is made at this 
point. In Acts 13 : 1-11 also the Divine action is men- 
tioned three times, leading up to the important develop- 
ment which the author defines as "opening the door of be- 
lief to the Nations" ; but in that case there were only two 
actual manifestations of the divine guidance and power. 
Here on three distinct occasions the guidance of God was 
manifested in three different ways — the Holy Spirit, the 
Spirit of Jesus, and the Vision— and the three manifesta- 
tions all lead up to one end, first forbidding S. Paul's pur- 
pose of entering Bithynia, and finally calling him forward 
into Macedonia. — Ramsay. 

Philippi by its geographical position commanded the 
great high road between Europe and Asia. And this poai- 
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tion of Philippi as a thoroughfare for the traffic of nations 
invests S. Paul's preacMiig here with a peculiar interest 
To this eireumetanee may be ascribed the mixed character 
of the Philippjan converts. We are standing at the con- 
fluence of European and Asiatic life; we see reflected in 
the evangelization of Philippi as in a mirror the passage of 
Christianity from the East to the West. — ^Lightfoot. 
2. S. Luke and the Church at Philippi. 
The description of the dignity and rank of Philippi is 
unique in Acts; nor can it be explained as strictly requisite 
for the historian's proper ptirpose. Here again the expla- 
nation lies in the character of the author, who was special- 
ly interested in Philippi, and had the true Greek pride in 
his own city. Perhaps he even exaggerates a little the dig- 
nity of Philippi, which was still only in process of growth, 
to become at a later date the great city of its division. 

It is an interesting fact that S. Luke, who hides him- 
self 80 completely in his history, cannot hide his local feel- 
ing; and there every one who knows the Greek people 
recognises the true Greek! There lies the strength, and 
. also the weakness, of the Greek peoples; and that quality 
beyond all others has determined their history, has given 
them their strength against the foreigner, and their weak- 
ness as a united country. — Rambat. 

The Apostle's first visit to Philippi is recorded with a 
minnt«ne88 which has not many parallels in S. Luke's his- 
tory. The narrator had joined S. Paul shortly before he 
crossed over into Europe ; he was with the Apostle during 
his sojourn at Philippi : he seems to have remained there 
for some time after his departure. This exact personal 
knowledge of the writer, combining with the grandeur and 
variety of the incidents themselves, places the visit to Phil- 
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ippi among the most etrlking and instructive passages in 
tlie apostolic narrative. — Liqhtfoot. 

3. Tlie higher place of woman in Macedonia. 

It is interesting to notice that not only in Philippi but 
also in Thessalonica and Bercea, S. Paul's success among 
the women is especially referred to by S. Luke. That their 
influence was felt at least in the church of Philippi is clear 
from S. Paul's statement in Phil. 4 : 3, that Euodia and 
Syntyche had labored with bim in the GoBpel. — McGif- 

FERT. 

As regards woman it eeema probable that the apostle's 
work was made easier by the national feelings and usages 
of Macedonia. It may, I think, be gathered from S. Luke 
that her position was higher in this country than in most 
parts of the civilized world. At Philippi, at Thessalonica, 
at Bercea, the women- — in some cases certainly, in all prob- 
ably, ladies of birth and rank — take an active part with 
the apostle. The zeal of the women of this country is a 
remarkable fact, without a paraOel in the apostle's history 
elsewhere and only to be compared with their prominence 
at an earlier date in the personal ministry of our Lord. — 
Liqhtfoot. 

Lydia, the Thyatiran woman, settled at Philippi, is an 
interesting person in many respects. Thyatira, like the 
Lydian land in general, was famous for its dyeing; and 
its guild of dyers is known from the inscriptions. Lydia 
sold the purple dyed garments from Thyatira in Philippi; 
and she had, no doubt, a regular connection with a firm in 
her native city, whose agent she was. In ancient time 
many kinds of garments were woven in their perfect shape ; 
and there was much less cutting and sewing of cloth than 
at the present day. Lydia, of course, sold also the less ex- 
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»ensive kinds of garments; but she takes her trade-name 
rom the finest class of her wares, indicating that she was 
'- £r8t-clas8 dealer. She must have poSBesBed a considerable 
L mount of capital to trade in such articles. As her hxis- 
>a.nd is not mentioned, and she was a householder, she was 
Probably a widow; and she may be taken as an ordinary 
sxample of the freedom with which women lived and 
vorked both in Asia Minor and in Macedonia. — Kamsat. 
4. The Jailer of Philippi. 

While they sang, and while the prisoners listened, there 
was felt a great shock of earthquake. The prison doors 
were burst open; the prisoner's chains were loosed from 
the staples in the wall. Startled from sleep, and catching 
Bight of the doors standing open, the jailer instantly drew 
his sword, and was on the point of killing himself, think- 
ing that the prisoners had escaped and that he would have 
to answer for their production with his life. Suicide was 
the common refuge of the day against disaster and might 
have been regarded at Philippi as an act, not only natural 
but heroic. S. Paul, however, observed his purpose, and 
always perfectly self-possesBed, even in the midst of danger, 
called out to him in a loud voice ; "Do thyself no harm, for 
■we are all here." The entire combination of the circum- 
stances — the earthquake, the shock of sudden terror, the 
revulsion of joy which diverted his intention of suicide, the 
serene endurance and calm forgiveness of his prisoners- 
all melted the man's heart. Demanding lights, he sprang 
into the inner prison, and flung himself, in a tremor of agi- 
tation at the feet of S, Paul and Silas. Then, releasing 
their feet from the stocks, and leading them out of their 
dark recess, he exclaimed, "Masters, what shall I do to be 
saved?" His mode of address showed his deep reverence. 
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His questioa echoed the expression of the demoniac. And 
the apostles answered him partly in the terms which he 
had used, "Believe," they said, "on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house." — Farrar. 

5. The Purpose of Fhilippians. 

The Epistle to the Philippians, as we have seen, was 
primarily a note of thanks and of commendation, but S. 
Paul had evidently learned from Epaphroditus, or from 
some other source, of the existence of a spirit of faction or 
jealousy within the church, and he consequently improved 
the opportunity to urge his readers to peace and unity. 
The difficulty, whatever it was, seems not to have been very 
serious, but it prompted the apostle to emphasize the im- 
portance of harmony and to call attention to the example 
of Christ's humility and self-Bacrifiee, in a striking passage 
beginning at the fifth verse of the second chapter which 
closely resembles some of his utterances in the Epistle to 
the Colossians. This Christological passage has comraonly 
, been given an undue amount of weight, and some have 
seen in it a reason for denying the authenticity of the epis- 
tle. But such a use of it is entirely unjustifiable, for it 
goes beyond S. Paul's statement in II Cor. 8 : 9 only in 
form of expression, and there is nothing un-Panline in it. 
It should be observed also that the passage was inserted 
not with a dogmatic but with a practical purpose. It was 
not the author's aim to teach Christology, but to remind 
his readers of the example of Christ, and thus to inspire 
them to similar love and sacrifice. — McGifpebt. 

Imagine a contemporary of S. Paul to whom the name 
of Christ had been a name only led by the touching spec- 
tacle of the mutual devotion of the apostle and his con- 
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verts to ask himself what unseen power had produced these 
marvellous reBulte. 

The apostle's language in the Epistle to the Philippians 
furnishes the reply to such a question. This unseen power 
is the "power of Christ's resurrection." This mutual love 
is diffused from the "heart of Christ Jesus" beating with 
His pulses and living by His life. When the contempor- 
ary heathen remarked "How these Christians love one 
another," he felt that he was confronted by an unsolved 
enigma. The power which wrought the miracle was hid- 
den from him. It was no new commandment, indeed, for it 
appealed to the oldest and truest impulses of the Chris- 
tian heart. And yet it was a new commandment: for in 
Christ's life and death and resurrection it had found not 
only an example and a sanction, hut a power, a vitality 
wholly unfelt and unknown before. 

To all ages of the Church — and to our own especially — 
this epistle reads a great lesson. While we are expending 
our strength on theological definitions or ecclesiastical 
rules, it recalls us from these distractions to the very heart 
and centre of the Gospel — the life of Christ and the life 
in Christ. Here is the meeting point of all our differences, 
the healing of all our feuds, the true life alike of individ- 
uals and sects and churches: here doctrine and practice 
are wedded together; for here is the "Creed of creeds" in- 
volved in and arising out of the work of works. — Light- 
foot. 

6. Date of Philippians. 

The arguments in favor of the later date of Philippians 
as compared with Ephesiana, Colossians, and Philemon are 
four. First it is evident that the Christians in Bome form 
a large and important body when the Epistle to the Philip- 
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plans ia written. The Gospel lias effected a lodgment eveE 
in the imperial palace. The honda of the Apoatle ha^e be- 
come known not only "troughout the praetorium," bul 
"to all the reat." There is a marvellouB activity anions 
the disciples of the new faith: In every way Christ is 
preached! AH this, it is argued, requires a very consid- 
erable lapae of time. 

Second: Argument is drawn from the names of S. 
Paul's associates. We learn from the Acts that S. Pse^ 
waa accompanied to Home by S. Luke and Aristarchus. 
Now their names occur in the aalutations of the Epistle? 
to the Colossians and to Philemon, but not in the Epistle 
to the Philippians. 

Third : It is urged that the numerous communications 
between Philippi and Home implied by the notices in this 
Epistle in themselves demand a very considerable lapse 
of time after the Apostle's arrival. 

Lastly, it is urged that the general tone of the Epistle 
to the PhUippians accords better with a later stage of the 
Captivity. The degree of restraint now imposed upon the 
prisoner appears to be inconsistent with the liberty implied 
in the narrative of the Acts; and the spirit of anxiety and 
sadness which pervades the letter is thought to accord ill 
with a period of successful labor. — ^Lightpoot, 
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The Churches of Asia and Their Message 

I. special Reading. 

1. Bible : EpiBtleB to Colossians and Ephesians ; Rev- 
elatioQ 1-3; Acts 18: 18-20, and Romans 16. 

2. Liqhtfoot: "CoIoEsianB and Philemon"; Essays, 
The Churches of the Lyeus. 

3. McGiffert: pp. 273-390. 
See the maps. 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

1. Distinguish Asia Minor, Asia the continent, and 
Asia the Roman province. 

2. The prosperous and picturesque cities of the Lyeus. 

3. S. Paul's long and euceessful stay in Ephesus. 

4. How the Churches of the Lyeus were evangelized. 

5. The Churches of Asia passed from supervision of 
S. Paul to that of S. John. 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 
1. Asia. 

There was in the Apostolic age great uncertainty in the 
usage of the names denoting the great territorial districts 
of Asia Minor. Not merely were the boundaries of several 
of these districts very uncertain, hut also several of them 
had, according to the Roman provincial system, and extent 
different from that which they had according to older his- 
tory, ethnical facts, and popular usage. 

Asia is a term about which it is very difficult to decide. 
The Roman province Asia had been formed in 133 B. C, 
and the name seems to have soon come into popular use, 
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slave. Colossac, meDtioned by Pliny as famous for a 
petrifying Btream that turned birds into stone, had, from 
its commanding location on the great highway over which 
Xerxes led his fatal expedition for the conquest of Greece, 
large commerce and a mixed population. A large colony 
of Jews, in or near Oolossa is presupposed by the Epistle 

LlOHTFOOT. 

3. The Third Missionary Journey. 
S. Paul apparently did not take the main road to 
Ephesus, which passed through Colossae and Laodicaea, 
for Col. 2 : 1 seems to indicate that he had visited neither 
of these cities. He must have taken the less frequented but 
more direct route running through the Cayster valley, a 
little to the north of the main road. He probably made 
his way direct to Ephesus without stopping to do evangel- 
istic work in other parts of the province. It was always 
his custom to seek great centers and we have a possible con- 
firmation for the assumption that he followed his usual 
plan in this case in Romans 16 : 5, where Eptenetus, appar- 
ently a resident of Ephesus, is called the "first-fruits of 
Asia." — McGiFFEBT. 

It is interesting to note that there were at least three 
congregations in local bodies of Christians in Ephesus at 
the time S. Paul wrote. He speaks in Homans 16: 5 of 
the Church in the house of Aquila and Priscilla, and in 
verses 14 and 15 evidently constituted similar churches or 
companies of disciples. And yet they were all a part of the 
Church at Ephesus, and there was no schism among them. 
S. Paul introduces Phoebe to the Church as a whole and 
addresses them all as members of one body. We have in 
these local or house churches examples of what must have 
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been very common from the beginning in all the larger 
cities. — McGiPFEBT. 

One instance to which S. Paul refers in I Cor. 15 : 32 
is of especial significance. "If after the manner of men 
I hare fought with beasts at Ephesus," he cries, "what doth 
it profit me?" These words are commonly interpreted as 
referring to Ms conflict with his human adversarieB, but 
why he should appeal in such a striking way and at the 
very climax of bis argument to that which was so common 
an experience with him in other cities, as well as in 
Ephesus, it is difficult to understand. His words seem to 
imply that he had in mind a certain definite and unique 
event ; that he was, in fact, actually condemned while in 
Ephesus to a combat with wild beasts in the arena. 

Probably his preaching, which was done largely in 
public, finally aroused such widespread hostility against 
him, that an uproar resulted, and he was arrested and con- 
demned to death as the cause of it. In the exercise of his 
extraordinary police jurisdiction, the provincial governor 
might pass sentence upon S. Paul, if he believed that the 
public peace was endangered by him, even though he had 
comitted no actual crime. And it was within his province, 
when the contest in the arena did not result fatally, to set 
him free, if be chose, instead of sending him to the exe- 
cutioner, as was commonly done. — McGiffeet. 

That Romans 16: 1-23 did not originally constitute a 
part of the Epistle to the Romans, seems plain enough. 
It is inconceivable that S. Paul, who had never been in 
Rome when he wrote the Epistle, should not only know 
personally bo many members of the Roman Church, but 
should also be intimately acquainted with their situation 
and surroundings. There is far less of the personal ele- 
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ment in the remaiDcter of the Epistle than in most of S, 
Paul's letters, and yet in this single sixteenth chapter 
more personB are mentioned by name than in all his other 
Epistles combined, and the way in which he refers to them 
shovs a remarkable familiarity with local conditions in 
the Church to which he is writing. On the other hand, 
while the chapter in question seems entirely out of place 
in a letter addressed to the Church of Eome, it contains 
]ust such greetings, and just such a wealth of personal 
allusions as might be expected in an Epistle sent to 
Ephesus, where S. Paul had labored so long and zealously. 
There are to be found in it, moreover, many specific refer- 
ences that point to Ephesus as the place of its destination, 

McGlFPEHT. 

4. S. Paul's work in the Churches of Asia. 

5. Paul's influence while he was in Ephesus was not 
confined to that city, but extended throughout a large part 
of the province of Asia, Epsnetus is spoken of as the 
"first-fruits" not of Ephesus, hut of "Asia," and greetings 
are sent to the Corinthians by the "Churches of Asia." 
Whether S. Paul himself preached in other cities of the 
province, we do not know. He certainly did not in 
Colossae and Laodicaea, thaugh we should naturally expect 
him to have done so, if he had made any general tour of 
the province, Troas he visited at least three times, but 
only on his way to some other place, and he apparently 
passed through on each occasion without stopping to do 
any extended missionary work. He probably remained the 
greater part of the time in Ephesus, the metropolis, and 
reached the surrounding country through his disciples. 
At any rate, he doubtless began in Ephesus. Whether 
Christianity in Asia or La Ephesus owed its origin to his ef- 
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forts, or whether he found Christians already there when 
he arrived, it is impossible to say. — McGiffekt. 

S. Luke's narrative seems to exclude any visit of the 
Apostle Paul to the Churches of the Lycus before his fir^it 
Roman captivity. And this inference is confirmed by S. 
Paul's own language to the Colossiaus. But, if he was not 
directly their evangelist, yet to him they were indirectly 
indebted for their knowledge of the truth. — Liqiitfoot. 

5. The Passing of S. Paul's influence in Asia. 

The work of 8. Paul in Ephesus seems to have been 
attended with a large measure of success, but it is a re- 
markable fact that his personal influence in the city and 
province was apparently very short-lived. That he did not 
visit Ephesus again after he left for Macedonia, at the 
close of his three years' residence, may not be of any sig- 
nificance, for external circumstances sufficiently account 
for his failure to do so. But that he wrote no epistle to 
that Church, so far as we know, except the brief note of 
introduction already referred to, seems a little strange; 
and that in the latter part of the first century the Church 
of Asia, which was in a very flourishing condition, should 
be practically without ' Pauline traditions, and that its 
entire history should group itself about another name than 
his, is still stranger. What happened in Asia after his 
departure, we do not know; but there are indications that a 
serious defection of some kind took place, and that a break 
in the historic continuity of the Asiatic Church occurred 
which made necessary a practically new beginning. While 
he was still in Corinth, S. Paul was compelled to caution 
the Christians of Ephesus against those who were causing 
divisions and occasions of stumbling; and in his address 
to the Ephesian elders, he warns them that grievous wolves 
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will enter after his departure, and that even of their own 
number men will arise, speaking perverse things. If the 
words are S. Paul's, they show that he already saw grave 
reason to fear for the stability of the Church. If, on the 
other hand, they were put into his mouth by the author, 
they testify to the existence of a very critical state of 
aSairs either before or at the time the account was written. 
Moreover, the two Epistles to S. Timothy, whether they 
are S. Paul's or not, bear witness to a similar condition of 
things ; and I S. Tim. 1 : 15 is essentially significant : "This 
thou knowest, that ail that are in Asia turned away from 
me." It is with this sad statement that our knowledge 
of the personal connection between S. Paul and the 
Churches of Asia comes to an end. We shall return to 
Asia again a little later, but we shall iind other forces in 
control at that time. And yet, whatever S. Paul's rela- 
tions to the Christians there during his later years, and 
whatever eclipse his credit and his authority may have 
suffered, it is clear that the impress of his thinking and 
teaching continued to be felt long after he had pa'ssed 
awaj', and that the peculiar form which the Christianity 
of Asia Minor took on in the late first and early second 
centuries was due in no small part to him, — McGipfebt. 
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The Gospel of Related Living for 
Christians 

Epheaiane 5-6. 

I. Special Heading. 

1. Bible : Ephesiana 5-6 ; ColoasianB 3 : 18-4 : 1. 

2. Commentaries on above. 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

1. Ephesiana, as a circular letter, deals in general 
principles. 

2. The key-note of Ephesians is Unity. Christ in 
both these Epistles concentres the argument. 

3. S. Paul brings related living into close touch with 
his splendid argument. 

Read Epheaiana, chapters 1-4, 5-6. 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 
1. A Circular Letter. 

It ia difficult to believe that the Epistle to the Ephesians 
was addressed to any particular Church, above all to the 
Church of Ephesua, with which S. Paul had been so inti- 
mately associated for ao many yeara, and where he had so 
large a circle of friends. Indeed, the supposition that the 
Epistle was addressed to the Christians of Ephesus is ap- 
parently inconsistent with the author's words in 1 : 15, 
which imply that he knew of his readers' Christian faith 
only by hearsay, and is completely ruled out by his words 
in 3 : 2 sq., which indicate still more clearly that he was not 
personally acquainted with them. Fortunately, internal 
evidence is supported in this case by external ; for some of 
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the most ancient manuscripts omit the words "in Epbesue" 
in the salutation, and the words were likewise wanting in 
the copies of Tertullian, Origen, and some other Fathers, 
though the tradition that the Epistle was addressed to the 
Church of Epheaua was already current and was accepted 
by them. According to Marcion, who was the first Christ- 
ian BO far as we know to make a collection of S. Paul's 
Epistles, the letter was written to the Laodieeana. But 
though the Laodiceans would fulfil the requirements of 
the case better than the Ephesians, since S. Paul had never 
visited Laodicea, it is difficult to understand how the name 
of the latter city can have been displaced by the name 
Ephesus. Moreover, the general characteristics of the let- 
ter, already referred to, make it extremely improbable 
that it was addressed to any particular Church. It would 
seem, in fact, as is now generally admitted, that it must 
have been a circular letter addressed to a number of 
Churches, with most of which, at any rate, the author was 
not personally acquainted. 

It is probable that the original copy contained in the 
salutation the names of all the Churches for which it was 
intended; for the mention of some place or places is re- 
quired to complete the sense, and it is hardly likely that 
S. Paul adopted the essentially modem device of leaving 
a blank space to be filled in successively by the several 
Churches addressed. If we suppose that they were all 
named in the original letter, each Church in taking a copy 
of it to he preserved for its own use, as it could hardly fail 
to do, would naturally omit as. unnecssary all the names 
except its own. The absence, then, of any name in the 
most ancient manuscripts known to us may be due to the 
fact that an early scribe, having a number of copies before 
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him bearing the names of different places, did not venture 
to decide between them, and consequently left the apace 
blank, possibly noting in the margin his conjecture that 
the Epistle really belonged to Ephesus, the chief and only 
well-known city of the province. — McGiffbrt. 

2. Similarity of Ephesians and Colossians. 

The authenticity of the Epistle to the Ephesians, which 
resembles so closely in many respects the Epistle to the 
Coloesians, is denied by all that deny the genuineness of 
the latter; and even some who ascribe Colossians to S. Paul 
are unable to admit that he wrote Ephesians. There can 
be no doubt that the difficulties which beset the latter are 
greater than those which attach to the former, and that 
the marks of S. Paul's own hand are fewer and less dis- 
tinct. But when the authenticity of the one has been ad- 
mitted, the principal arguments against the genuineness of 
the other are deprived of their force. The style and dic- 
tion of the two are similar; and though the peculiarities 
which dilTerentiate Colossians from the other writings of 
S. Paul, are still more marked in Ephesians, the contrast 
is not sufficiently great to prove difference of authorship. 
If we had only Ephesians, we might find it difficult to be- 
lieve it was written by the author of the Epistles to the 
Galatians, Thessalonians, Corinthians, Itomans, and Phil- 
ippians. But Colossians constitutes a bridge between it 
and the others, and shows that identity of authorship is 
not impossible. Moreover, the resemblances between 
Colossians and Ephesians, both in style and in matter, are 
much easier to explain on the assumption that they were 
written hy the same man at about the same time, than on 
the assumption that the' author of the latter copied from 
the former. Many of the ideas as well as many of the 
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words and phrases are the same in both, but there is no- 
where a trace of slavish or mechanical reproduction, 
Ephegians, like Colossiane, was written with a free hand, 
and the coincidences were to all appearances entirely unde- 
signed. Either the two were written by the same man, 
or the author of the one was so saturated with the thought 
and language of the other, that he reproduced them un- 
consciously and without premeditation even when writing 
upon a totally different subject. The latter alternative is 
possible but certainly less likely than the former. — Mc- 

GlFFERT. 

So far as the author's general conception of Christianity 
is concerned, there is no trace in it of nn-Pauline ideas. 
There are, to be sure, fewer positive indications of S. 
Paul's thought than in the Epistle to the Colossians, but 
the difference in this respect is fully accounted for by the 
difference of purpose, and there is enough genuine Paulin- 
-isni in it to make out a strong case for its authenticity. 
Thus the author declares that salvation is solely of God, 
and is by grace alone, not by works. Redemption he pic- 
tures in genuine Pauline fashion as an adoption into the 
relation of sonship, and again as a resurrection with Christ. 
The Christian life he represents as the life of a new man 
in Christ. His Christian readers he speaks of as temples 
for God's habitation, and prays that Christ may dwell in 
their hearts through faith. The law, he says distinctly, 
was done away by Christ's death in the flesh ; and the fact 
that he makes use of this truth to emphasize the oneness of 
Jew and Gentile within the Church rather than their free- 
dom from the law, is due to the special purpose which he 
has in hand, and does not detract in the least from the 
genuinely Pauline character of the passage. All these utter- 
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ances are ftilly in line irith S. Paul'a thinking, and though 
they are less clear and decisive than some paesagea in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, they may fairly be regarded as 
sufficient, in the absence of ideas and conceptions of an 
opposite character, to- confirm the explicit claim of the 
letter to be S. Paul's own production.— McGipfeet. 

The close resemblance in expression, and in many of 
the thoughts in the Epistle to the Ephesians to the Epistle 
to the Colossians, when combined with the radical differ- 
ences which separate the two Epistles, appears to me an 
absolutely irresistible proof in favor of the authenticity of 
both, even if the external evidence were weaker than it is. 
Roughly speaking, we may say that the style of Colossians 
shows a rich brevity ; that of Ephesians a diffuse fulness. 
Colossians is definite and logical ; Ephesians is lyrical and 
Asiatic. In Colossians, S. Paul has the error more promi- 
nently in view; in Ephesians he has the counteracting 
truth. In Colossians he is the soldier; in Ephesians, the 
builder. In Colossians he is arguing against a vain and 
deceitful philosophy; in Ephesians he is revealing a 
heavenly wisdom. Colossians is "his caution, his argu- 
ment, his process, and his work-day toil." Ephesians is 
instruction passing into prayer, a creed soaring into the 
loftiest of Evangelic Psalms. Alike the differences and the 
resemblances are stamped with an individuality of style 
which is completely beyond the reach of imitation. — 
Faerar. 

3. Key-note of Ephesians. 

The Epistle falls into two great sections: Doctrinal 
and Practical. In both the one great subject is the unity 
in Christ, in some sense of all created being, in a closer 
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sense of humanity, in the closest and most sacred sense of 
the Holy Catholic Church. — Barby. 

We can imagine that when he began to dictate this cir- 
cular letter to the Churches of Asia, the one overwhelming 
thought in the mind of the Apostle was the ideal splendor 
and perfectneas of the Church of Christ and the conse- 
quent duty of holiness which was incumbent upon all its 
members. The thought of Humanity regenerated in 
Christ by an eternal process, and the consequent duty of 
all to live in accordance with this divine enlightenment 
— these are the double wings which keep him in one line 
throughout his rapturous flight. Hence the Epistle nat- 
urally falls into two great divisions, doctrinal and practi- 
cal ; the idea and its realization ; pure theology and applied 
theology; the glorious unity of the Church in Christ its 
Uving Head, and the moral exhortations which fell with 
irresistible force of appeal from this divine mystery. But 
as he was in all his doctrine, laying the foundations of 
practice, and throughout founded the rules of practice on 
doctrine, the two elements are not so sharply divided as not 
to intermingle and coalesce in the general design. The 
glory of the Christian's vocation is inseparably connected 
with the practical duties which result from it and which 
it was directly intended to educe. Great principles find 
their proper issue in the faithful performance of little 
duties. — Farrae, 

4. Christian Practice. 

In Ephesians 5 : 32-33, S. Paul passes from warning 
against special sins to consider the three great relations of 
life, first considered as "subjections," and so illustrating 
the general precept of submission in verse 81, but ulti- 
mately viewed in their reciprocity of mutual obligations 
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and rights. First, accordingly, he dwdla on the relation 
of marriage, declaring it to be hallowed as a type of the 
unity of Christ with the Church, and hence drawing the 
inference of duty and free obedience in the wife and of 
self-sacrificing love in the husband. This paasage may 
be held to contain the complete and normal doctrine of 
the New Testament on this great question, written at 
a time when Christianity had already begun to exalt 
and purify the nuptial tie; and it is instructing to com- 
pare it with I Cor. 7, written for "the present distress," 
glancing not obscurely at marriage with unbelievers, and 
adapted to the condition of a proverbially profligate society, 
aa yet scarcely raised above the low heathen ideas of mar- 
riage. — Barey. 

The indissoluble and paramount sacredness of mar- 
riage, as all history shows, is "a mystery" — a secret of 
God's law, fully revealed in Christ alone. For in heathen 
and, to some extent even in Jewish thought, marriage was 
a contract far less sacred than the indissoluble tie of blood ; 
and wherever Christian principle is renounced or obscured, 
that ancient idea recurs in modern times. — Babby. 

The word mystery, as used by S. Paul, signifies some- 
thing kept secret and hidden, and generally something 
sacred and divine which cannot be discovered by natural 
reason, but is unfolded by divine revelation. 

The mystery of the oneness of man and wife might well 
be called a great and profound one at that time, for it was 
hidden from all the nations of the world, even those which 
boasted most of their intellectual knowledge, social civil- 
ization, and religious illumination. 

Polygamy was common in many parts of the world, and 
divorce for the most trivial causes was practised without 
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scruple in Italy and Greece, and even among the Jews. 
The declaration, therefore, of the oneness of man and wife 
must have sounded as a strange announcement in the ears 
of the world at that time, and that oneness might well be 
called "a great mystery." Even now when Christianity 
has revealed this doctrine for so many ages to mankind, 
yet, on account of the blindness of our hearts, many are 
unwilling to receive this divine mystery; and how many, 
who once received it, have now rejected it by creating new 
facilities for divorce. — Words wohth. 

In Ephesians 6 : 5-9, the hardest form of subjection, 
that of slaves to masters, is dealt with, still under the same 
idea, that both are "in Christ." The slave is the servant of 
Christ in obeying his master, the master is a fellow-servant 
with his slave to the same divine Lord. 

It will be noted that while the institution, unnatural in 
itself, is left untouched, the declaration of a common fel- 
lowship in Christ enunciates a principle absolutely incom- 
patible with slavery and destined to destroy if. — Baeby. 

The relations of masters and slaves, both in Colossians 
and Ephesians, are treated at greater length than is usual 
with S. Paul. The fact is explained by the Apostle's 
relationship with Onesimus, That fugitive slave's recent 
fault would make the Apostle doubly anxious to emphasize 
the duties of the slave toward the master, but in his love 
for the offender he should seem to condone the offence. 
But on the other hand, it is also the Apostle's business to 
show that justice has a double edge. There must be a re- 
ciprocity between the master and the slave. The philoso- 
phers of Greece taught, and the laws of Rome assumed, 
tliat the slave was a chattel. But a chattel could have no 
rights. S. Paul places the relations of the master and the 
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slave in a wholly different light. Justice and equity are the 
expresBion of the divine mind, and with God there is no 
respect of persons. With Him the claims of the slave are 
as real as the claims of the master. — Liohtfoot. 
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CHAPTBE XIV. 

Philemon, the Social Effect of the 
Gospel 

I. Special Reading. 
Epistle to Philemon. 

Liqhtpoot: "Philemon," pp. 303-329. 
McGiffbrt: "Apostolic Age," pp. 374-377. 

II. Suggestions to Teachers. 

1. Master the whole story of the Epistle, with the 
verses confirming each point. 

2. Note the value and charm of the Epistle. 

3. Note the persons of the Epistle, and their possible 
relationships. 

4. Note the simple and household character of early- 
organized Christianity. 

5. Make a study of the method of Christianity with 
social evils. Find the modern application. 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 

1. The Storj- of Philemon. 

With TychicuB, the bearer of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, went also Onesimus, a runaway slave belonging to 
Philemon, a wealthy Christian of Colossae. Onesimus, it 
seems, had come to Rome, and there had been converted 
under the influence of S. Paul, and the Apostle now sends 
him back to his master, a new man, with a note of com- 
mendation in which he begs Philemon to receive his re- 
turning slave as he would receive the writer himself. The 
brief note is one of the most charming things of the kind 
ever written. It shows the most exquisite tact and deli- 
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cacj, and breathes throughout a spirit of true Christian 
courtesy. It reveals a side of S. Paul's character which 
is entirely in keeping with what we know of him from his 
other Epistles; but which nowhere else appears so clearly 
and distinctly. The personal affection with which he waa' 
regarded by his companions and his disciples needs no" 
explanation in the light of such a note as this. It ie 
noticeable that S. Paul does not once refer to his own 
Apostleship. He lays no command upon Philemon in vir- 
tue of his spiritual authority. He writes simply as one 
Christian to another. But he writes with the assured con- 
fidence that Philemon's gratitude and affection will lead 
him to do gladly whatever he can for the one to whom 
he owes his Christian faith, and so though he requests him 
to charge to his account whatever loss he may have in- 
curred through Onesimus' flight, and promises to make it 
good, he indicates in the same passage that he does not 
expect him to make any such charge, for Philemon is his 
debtor to an amount not to be measured by money. 

It is altogether probable that S. Paul, though he had 
not been in Colossae, was personally acquainted with Phile- 
mon, and that it was under his personal influence that the 
latter had been brought to Christ, possibly during a tem- 
porary stay in Bphesus. — McGiffbrt. 

3. Charm of Philemon. 

The Epistle to Philemon holds a unique place among 
the Apostle's writings. It is the only strictly private let- 
ter which has been preserved. It is addressed apparently 
to a layman. It is wholly occupied with an incident of 
domestic life. The occasion which called it forth was al- 
together commonplace. It is only one sample of number- 
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leas letters wliich must have been written to his many 
friends and disciples by one of S. Paul's eager tempera- 
ment and warm afFections in the course of a long and 
chequered life. Yet to ourselves this fragment, wliich has 
been rescued, we know not how, from the wreck of a large 
correspondence, is infinitely precious. Nowhere is the so- 
cial influence of the Gospel more strikingly exerted; no- 
where does the nobility of the Apostle's character receive 
a more vivid illustration than in this accidental pleading 
on behalf of a runaway dave. — TjiaHTFOOT. 

The estimate formed of this Epistle at different epochs 
has differed widely. In the fourth century there was a 
strong bias against it. The spirit of the age had no sym- 
pathy with either the subject or the handling. 

In modem times there has been no disposition to under- 
rate its value. Even Luther and Calvin, whose bias tended 
to the depreciation of the ethical as compared with the 
doctrinal portions of the Scriptures, show a true apprecia- 
tion of its beauty and significance. "This Epistle," writes 
Ijuther, "showeth a right noble lovely example of Christ- 
ian love. Here we see how S. Paul layeth himself out for 
poor Onesimus, and with all his means pleadeth his cause 
with his master, and so setteth himself as if he were 
Onesimus and had himself done wrong to Philemon. Even 
as Christ did for us with God the Father, thus also doth 
S, Patil for Onesimus with Philemon." "Though he 
handleth a subject," says Calvin, "which otherwise were low 
and mean, yet after his manner he is borne up aloft with 
God. With such modest entreaty doth he humble himself 
on behalf of the lowest of men, that scarce anywhere else 
is the gentleness of his spirit portrayed more truly to the 

life." — LiQIITFOOT. 
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Hundreds of letters of Cicero, of Seneca, and of Plin; 
have come down to us, and though some of them 
models of grace and eloquence, how gladly would we resign 
them all for even one or two of those written by the Apos- 
tle. In style, indeed, his letter is quite careless and un- 
polished; but whereas the letters of the great Romans, 
with all their literary skill and finish, often leave on us an 
involuntary impression of the vanity, the insincerity, even 
in some instances the entire moral instability of their 
writers, on the other hand, this brief letter of S. Paul 
reveals to us yet another glimpse of a character worthy oi 
the very noblest utterances which we find in hie other 
Epistles. These few lines, at once so warm-hearted and 
so dignified, which theological bigotry was once inclined to 
despise as insignificant, express principles of eternal ap- 
plicability which even down to the latest times have had 
no sraall influence in the development of the world's his- 
tory. — Fahrar. 

3. Persons in the Epistle. 

Philemon was a native, or at least an inhabitanf of 
CoIossEe. This appears from the fact that his slave is 
mentioned as belonging to that place. Philemon had been 
converted by S. Paul himself, probably during the Apostle's 
long residence at Ephesus. Nor did Philemon prove him- 
self unworthy of his spiritual parentage. He was s 
preacher of the flospel in Colossae, and the Apostle confers 
upon him the title of fellow- laborer. His house was placed 
at the disposal of his fellow-Christians for their social and 
religious gatherings, and he was remarkable for his hos- 
pitalities. Of his subsequent career we have no certain 
knowledge. Legendary story indeed promotes him to the 
bishopric of Colossae, and records how he was martyred 
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in his native city under Nero. But this tradition or fic- 
tion is not entitled to any credit. All that we really know 
of Philemon is contained in this Epistle itself. 

It is a safe inference from the connection of the names 
that Apphia was the wife of Philemon. With less confi- 
dence, hut still with a reaeonable degree of probability, we 
may infer that Arehippus, who is likewise mentioned in 
the opening salutation, was a son. But far more important 
to the history of Christianity than the parents or the son 
of the family, is the servant. The name Onesimus was 
very commonly home by slaves. Like other words sig- 
nifying utility, worth, and so forth, it naturally lent itself 
to the purpose. Onesimus represented the least respectable 
class in the social scale. He was a slave, and, what was 
worse, a Phrygian slave, and he had confirmed the popular 
opinion of his class and nation by his own conduct. He 
was a thief and a runaway. — Liohtfoot. 

4. Churches in Private Houses. 

There is no clear example of a separate building set 
apart for Christian worship within the limits of the 
Roman Empire before the third century, though apart- 
ments in private houses might be especially devoted to that 

purpose. — I>IGHTFO0T. 

We have in these local or house-churches an example of 
what must have been very common from the beginning in 
all the larger cities. The Christians of a particular neigh- 
borhood, or those who were bound together by any special 
ties, whether domestic, social, or industrial, would natu- 
rally constitute a special Church of their own, would meet 
by themselves for worship, would partake together of the 
common meal or Lord's Supper, and would perhaps even 
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receive and dispense their own alms and adminieter their 
own discipline, at least to a certain extent, while at the 
same time regarding themselves as fellow- disciples with 
other Christians in all parts of the city and as members 
of one common Church. — McGiffeht. 

We see the banquet spread in the late evening, after 
the sun had set behind the western ridge of the hills of 
Achaia; we see the many torches blazing, as at Troas, to 
light up the darkness of the "upper room" where, as was 
their wont, the Christian community assembled; we see 
the couches laid and the walls hung, after the manner of 
the East, as on the night of the betrayal. — Stanley. 

5. Christianity and Slavery. 

Slavery was practised by the Hebrews under the sanc- 
tion of the Mosaic law, not less than by the Greeks and 
Romans. But though the same in name, it was in actual 
practice something wholly different. The slaves among 
the Hebrews had their religious as well as their social 
rights, and formed only a small fraction of the population. 

The slaves of Attica, on the most probable computation, 
were about four times as numerous as the citizens. Thev 
were consigned for the most part to labor in gangs in the 
fields and in the mines or the factories, without any hope 
of bettering their condition. The statistics of slave-hold- 
ing Italy are quite as startling. Wealthy Roman land- 
owners sometimes possessed as many as ten or twenty 
thousand slaves, or even more. These vast masses of 
human beings had no protection under the Roman law. 
The slave had no relationships, no conjugal rights. He 
was absolutely at his master's disposal; for the smallest 
offence he might be scourged, mutilated, crucified, thrown 
to the wild beasts. Only two or three years before the 
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letter to Philemon was written, and probably during S. 
Paul's residence in Borne, a terrible tragedy liad been 
enacted under the sanction of the law. A Senator had 
been slain by a slave in anger or jealousy. The slaveB 
under the roof at the same time were therefore put to 
death, four hundred in all. — Liohtfoot. 

S. Paul's brief note to Philemon is also signiiicant be- 
cause it shows the attitude which he took toward existing 
social institutions. Though he taught with the utmost in- 
sistence that every man is a freeman in Christ, he yet re- 
fused to draw from that fundamental principle the natural 
conclusion that slaves ought to renounce the service of their 
masters and realize their Christian liberty in freedom from 
all earthly bondage. In his Epistles to the Corinthians, 
he admonishes converted slaves to remain in the service of 
their masters and not even to seek to be free, for they can 
serve God as well in that condition of life as in any other; 
and he nowhere so much as hints that he desires or expects 
slavery to be done away with. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether such a thought ever occurred to him. — McGif- 

FEKT. 

The Epistle to Philemon becomes the practical mani- 
festo of Christianity against the horrors and iniquities of 
ancient and modern slavery. From the very nature of the 
Christian Church — from the fact that it was "a kingdom 
not of this world" — it could not be revolutionary. It was 
never meant to prevail by physical violence, or to be pro- 
mulgated by the sword. It was the revelation of eternal 
principles, not the elaboration of practical details. It 
did not interfere, or attempt to interfere, with the facts 
of the established order. Had it done so, it must have 
perished in the storm of excitement which it would in- 
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evitably have raised. In revealing truth, in protesting 
against crime, it insured ita ultimate yet silent victory. 
It knew that where the Spirit of the Ijord is there is liberty. 
It was loyal to the powers that he. It raised no voice and 
refused no tribute even to a Gaius or a Nero. It did not 
denounce slaven', and preached no fatal and futile servile 
war. Yet it inspired a sense of freedom which has been in 
all ages the most invincible foe to tyranny, and it pro- 
claimed a divine equality and brotherhood, which while it 
left untouched the ordinary social distinctions, left slavery 
impossible to enlightened Christian lands.. — Fabkab. 
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These Chapters are for use in schools needing more 
Ijessone than those included in the regular Course. As 
many of these chapters may be need as is found necessary ; 
but when used, they should be inserted in their proper 
places and not left to the end. 
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other Epistles (I Cor. 15 : 23) . Whether after the erroneous 
conclusions which the Thessalonians drew from this letter, 
and the injurious effects which this incessant prominence 
of eschatology produced in theJr characters, he subsequently 
made it a less salient feature of his own teaching, we can- 
not tell. Certain, however, it is that the misinterpretation 
of his first letter, and the reprehensible excitement and 
restlessness which that misinterpretation produced neces- 
sitated the writing of a second very shortly after he had 
received tidings of these results. It is equally certain 
that from this time forward, the visible personal return 
of Christ, and the nearness of the end, which are the pre- 
dominant topics in the first Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
sink into a far more subordinate topic of reference; and 
that, although S, Paul's language in the letter was mis- 
understood, yet the misunderstanding was not a wilful 
but a perfectly natural one; and that in his later letters 
he anticipates his own death, rather than the Second Ad- 
vent, as his mode of meeting Christ. The divine and 
steady light of history first made clear to the Church that 
our Lord's prophetic warnings as to His return applied 
primarily to the close of the Jewish dispensation, and the 
winding up of all the past, and the inauguration of the 
last great aeon of God's dealirgs with mankind. — Farrar. 

3. Apocalyptic Language. 

An apocalyptic style runs through the utterances of 
Christ and the writings of S. Paul. 

This is a literary phenomenon requiring careful exam- 
ination as we separate the temporary from the permanent. 
We must determine how far such a style conceals and how 
far it reveals the truth 
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Jude — we put S. John one aide for the time — revert to this 
as their current style of telling the Master's Gospel. . . 

Jesus consecrated an apocalyptic Messianism as He 
consecrated the law of Moses. But He spoke a greater 
word of authority which should fulfil, interpret, and do 
away with both. He did not undermine the assumption 
of the disciples, but He warned them of its danger, and 
gave them something better to think about. — Nichols. 

4. The Future of the Kingdom of God. 

There are two classes of texts bearing on the topic [the 
future of the Kingdom of God], one of which, by obvious 
implication, if not by direct statement, seems to assign 
to the Kingdom as an earthly institution, a lengthened his- 
tory, in the course of which it is to pass through a gradual 
process of development; while the other seems not less 
plainly to predict the speedy approach of the grand con- 
summation, involving the advent of Messiah, the setting 
up of His Kingdom in splendor. Now there is a whole 
group of parables in which the Kingdom is represented as 
subject to the law of growth; those parables such as the 
one in which it is compared to seed — the parable of The 
Sower, The Wheat and Tares, The Mustard Seed, and 

The Seed Growing Gradually S. Matt. 10 : 33 

is given as an example of the other class of texts which 
seem to teach that the final consummation was to come 
very soon. 

It is intrinsically probable that Christ referred to His 
coming {S. Matt. 10: 33) as a reason for diligence in the 
work of preaching the Gospel to Israel, and it could be 
that only on the supposition that His coming meant the 
judgment day of Israel. The same reference to the judg- 
ment of Israel seems to have been in Christ's mind when 
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This interpretation makes Christ's coming, 

(1) A present fact: Christ has come, the Day of the 
Lord is here. The sign of the "Son of Man" has appeared. 

(2) A spiritual fact. How often must He tell this to 
His own, in the day of His flesh, when they mistook that 
day as a material one! How often must He tell it to 
Christian hearts now, when we count and weigh religion 
instead of estimating it after its kind ! "Spiritual" does 
not empty a fact of reality, of value. A "Spiritual Pres- 
ence," in the Holy Communion is to the Christian a more 
"Real Presence" than transubstantiation or consubstan- 
tiation. 

(3) A progressive fact: The fact is started, is now 
going on. Does not the Resurrection take hold of the 
body that now is rather than of some long lost particles of 
dust? Does not immortality follow on from life, heaven 
continue what earth has begun, rather than await some 
phenomenal day ? 

Christ's coming is brought to ftilness and made clearer 
and more real, as Glod's children are fulfilling their related 
duties in their place of service, — Nichols. 
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(To be Used After Chapter V.) 

S. Paul and the Three 

I. Special Reading. 

Farrar's Life of S. Paul. Vol. I, Chapter X. 
Lightfoot's Gatatians, Essays on 8. Paul and the 
Three. The Brethren of the Lord. 

II. Suggestions to teachers. 

1. Study the list of the Twelve Apostles in S. Matt. 10. 
What do we know of any of them later, and who alone are 
important ? 

2. Exceptional character of S. Paul's Conversion. 
Study Acts 22:3-8, Gal. 1:1-17. 

3. S. James, the Brother of the Lord. Three theories 
as to the Brethren of the Lord. 

(1) Younger children of S. Mary and S. Joseph, 

(2) Children of S. Joseph by a previous wife. 

(3) Children of Mary, wife of Alpheus, sister of the 
Virgin Mary; therefore cousins of our Lord, (See essay 
on the Brethren of our Lord in Lightfoot's Qalatians. 
Three others of the name of James, in the New Testament 
(See under "James," in the Bible Dictionary). 

4. Get all the New Testament inforrmation possible 
about the four years of S. Paul's life between his conver- 
sion and first missionary journey, 35-48 A. D. Study Acts 
9 : 19-30 with Gal. 1:15-2:1. 

5. Periods of time are reckoned either exclusively or 
inclusively or parts of both. Thus from Friday to Sun- 
day may be counted as one, two, or three days. From Good 
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Friday to Easter it is reckoned as three days ; we should 
usually apeak of it as two days. The fourteen years of Gal. 
3 : 1 may include the three years of 1 ; 18, both starting 
from 1 : 15 ; or may be added to it, making seventeen 
years; the former is the probable meaning. 

6. Catholic Christianity resulted not from a compro- 
mise between S. Paul and the Three, but from mutual rec- 
ognition of the positions of either side, and from a grad- 
ual development in the conditions of Christianity in the 
Roman Empire. The sects were perversions of the two 
types of Christianity, Jewish and Gentile ; Gnostics from 
Gentile Christianity, Bbionites from Jewish. 

III. Helpful Extracts. 

Exceptional character of 8. Paul's conversion now that 
he was journeying day after day towards Damascus. . . . 
For the first time perhaps since he had encountered Stephen 
he had the uninterrupted leisure to face the whole ques- 
tion calmly and seriously in the solitude of thoughts which 
coald no longer be sophisticated by the applause of the 
Pharisaic partisans, . . . what had the righteous- 
ness of the law done for him ? He had lived as far as men 
were concerned, an honorable life. He had been exceed- 
ingly zealous, exceedingly blameless in the traditions of 
the fathers; but what inward joy had he derived from 
them? What enlightenment? . . . Was there any 
deliverance at all from this ceaseless trouble of a nature 
dissatisfied with itself, and therefore wavering like the 
wave of the troubled sea? 

Would the deliverance be secured by the coming of the 
Messiah? . . . And then it must have fiashed across 
him that these Nazarenes, at any rate, whom he had 
been hunting and slaying, said that it would. For them 
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the Meesiah had come, and certalDly they had found 
peace. . . . Oh, to have the infinite God who seemed 
so far away, brought near! . . . Oh, that a Man 
were a hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest ! . , . Bound them suddenly from heaven 
there lightened a great light. It was not Saul alone who 
was conseiouB of it. . . . But that which happened 
was not meant for those who journeyed with Saul; it was 
meant for him, . . And about that which he saw 

and heard he never wavered. It was the secret of his in- 
most being; it was the most unalterable conviction of his 
soul; it was the very crisis and most intense moment of 
his life. . . . From that moment Saul was con- 
verted. God had called him. ... At that awful 
moment he had seen the Lord Jesus Christ. ... Is 
the essential miracle rendered less miraculous by a ques- 
tioning of that objectivity to which the language seems de- 
cidedly to point? Are the eye and ear the only organs by 
which definite certainties can be conveyed to the human 
soul ? Are not rather these organs the poorest, the weakest, 
the most likely to be deceived? . . . "Jesus of 
Nazareth !" Why did the glorified speaker bete adopt the 
name of His obscurity on earth? Because His persecutor 
knew Him not; for had He known Him, he would not have 
persecuted Him. He knew not that He had been begotten 
of the Father, but that He was from Nazareth he knew. 
Had He then said to him, "I am the Son of God, the 
Word that was in the beginning. He who made the 
Heaven," Saul might have answered, "That is not He 
whom I am persecuting." . . , He says, "1 am Jesus 
of Nazareth whom thou persecutest." This then was the 
Messiah whom he had hated and despised. . . . God 
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had found him, Jesus had spoken to him, and in one flash 
changed him from a raging Pharisee into a true dieciple — 
from the murderer of the Saints into the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. — Fabrab. 

3. S. James, the brother of the Lord. 

Scripture references to the brothers and sisters of the 
Lord:— 

S. Matt. 18 : 46-50. 

S. Matt. 13 : 55-56. 

S.Mark 3: 31. 

S.Mark 6:3. 

S. Luke 8 : 19. 

S. John 2 : 12. 

S.John 8:3. 

Acts 1 : 14. 

I Cor. 9 : 5. 

Gal. 1 : 19. 

Of the brothers there seem to have been four whose 
names are given by S. Matt. 13 : 55 : S. James, Joses, 
Simon, and Judas (See S. Mark 6 : 3). 

Both evangelists mention the sisters, but neither the 
number nor the names are given. — AsDHEwa. 

Tertullian, Helvidine, and others, held that they were 
the children of Joseph and Mary; Origen, S. Clement, S. 
Ambrose, and later Greek writers held that they were S. 
Joseph's by a former wife; S. Jerome, S. Augustine, and 
later Latin writers, that they were children of the Virgin's 
sister. — Liohtpoot. 

4. The four years after S. Paul's Conversion. 

The career of S. Paul during the years immediately 
succeeding his conversion is involved in obscurity. We 
learn from his Epistle to the Galatians, that he went first 
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all to Arabia and returned again after a time to Dar 
s. For what purpose he visited Arabia, by whicl 
jant, probably, the desert country lying to the south 

Damascus, and how long he remained there, we are 
formed. The account in Acts, which betrays no kn 
ge of such a visit, seems to impi 
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no other apostle except James the Ijord's brother. It is 
evident from the passage in Galatians that the purpose of 
his visit to Jerusalem was not to preach the Gospel there, 
but to make the acquaintance of S. Peter. . . . After a stay 
of fifteen days in Jerusalem, S. Paul left the city and went 
into the regions of Syria and Cilicia, two contiguous 
Roman provinces whose capitals were respectively Antioeh 
and Tarsus, S. Paul's native place. . . . That the 
time was spent in active Christian work there can be little 
doubt, but of much of the work we know absolutely noth- 
ing. In Acts 11 : 22 sq., it is recorded that when S. Barna- 
bas came down from Jerusalem to Antioeh and found Gen- 
tile Christianity already existing there, he went to Tarsus 
and brought S. Paul thence to Antioeh, and that the two 
men labored together in the latter city for a whole year. 
. . That S. Barnabas was anxious to secure S. Paul's 
assistance for the work in Antioeh would seem to indicate 
that the latter had already shown himself a zealous and 
eflficient laborer, and knowing his character and his subse- 
quent career as we do, we cannot doubt that such was the 
case. These early years, about which we know so little, 
must have been of great importance to S. Paul himself; 
for though in the existing records they have been entirely 
overshadowed by the years that followed, and though we 
have no information of the work accomplished, it was dur- 
ing this time that the great apostle was preparing himself 
for the marvellous achievements of later days. — McGiF- 

FERT. 

5. The fourteen years. (Gal. 2: 1.) 
(a) S. Paul's first visit to Jerusalem. (See Acts 9: 
26-30, with Gal. 1:18-24.) 
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The narrativea here do not really clash, though they 
are presented from different sides. S. Paul says nothing 
about his introduction to the Church at Jerusalem by S. 
Barnabas, because that had no bearing upon his argument ; 
neither does he speak of his public preaching at Jerusalem. 
. , . It would perhaps be possible to derive from S. 
Luke's narrative an exaggerated idea of the extent to which 
the apostle preached in public; but there, too, it -is to be 
noticed that the preaching is described as confined to a 
particular, not very large section of the Jewish community. 
— English Coumentabt. 

The bearing of this visit upon S. Paul's subsequent 
career and upon his relations to the Mother Church it is 
difficult to determine. It is inconceivable that he can have 
been simply a listener during those fifteen days of converse 
with S. Peter, He must have learned much from S. Peter, 
it is true, about the Christ whom he had never seen in the 
fiesh, and about the views of Christianity that prevailed 
among the original disciples; but he must also have im- 
parted much to him out of his own experience, an experi- 
ence which could not fail to be of surpassing interest to 
all that knew of his former hostility and of his sudden 
conversion. It is certainly not without significance that it 
was S. Peter of whom S. Paul saw most during that fort- 
night in Jerusalem, and that it was S. Peter who of all the 
disciples of 'Jerusalem known to us showed himself jnost 
in sympathy with Christian work among the Gentiles. — 

McRlFPEET. 

(6) Second visit to Jerusalem. (Acts 11:29, 30; 
12 : 23. 

The only question that occurs to us here is, why is this 
visit omitted by S. Paul? Nor is the answer far to seek. 
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If S. Paul bad been giving a professed list of his visits to 
Jerusalem, it might have seemed strange. But he is not 
giving such a list. His object is to explain the extent of 
hie communicatious with the elder apostles. But on this 
oucasion there is every reason to think that he had no such 
communication. . . . We should gather from the Acta that 
all they did was simply to fulfil their commission, by de- 
positing the sums of which they were the bearers, in trust- 
worthy hands, and returning. — English Commentaet. 

(c) Third visit to Jerusalem. (Cf. Acts 15:1-31 
with Gal. 3:1-11.) 

The narrative of S. Paul tells us that the "false breth- 
ren" were "certain of the sect of the Pharisees" who called 
themselves Christians, though without forsaking their pe- 
culiar tenets, and wishing to impose them upon the Church. 
In both accounts, stress is laid upon the success of the 
Gentile Apostle's preaching as a proof that he enjoyed 
divine favor. 

There are some differences in the accounts: In the 
Acta we have described to us a great public meeting; the 
Epistle seems to speak rather of private conferences. But 
a public meeting on a matter of this kind so far from 
excluding would naturally presuppose private conferences. 
Again, S. Paul makes no mention of the so-called "Apos- 
tolic decree." The exhortation to "remember the pooi^' is 
all that he retains of the letter enjoining the Gentile 
Christiana to "abstain from meats offered to idols and 
from things strangled, and from fornication." A partial 
answer to this silence may be in the fact that the letter 
was addressed to the Churches of a particular district. It 
would not follow that the decree would be binding on 
other Gentile Churches. A partial answer, again, is sup- 
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plied by the Apostle's natural independence of character. 
The argument from authority is the last he would use. — 
After the English Commentary. 

The arrangement of the disputed points was effected by 
a mutual compromise. On the one hand it was decided, 
once and forever, that the rite of circumcision should not 
be imposed on the Gentiles. On the other concessions were 
demanded of thorn in turn; they were asked to "abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from 
things strangled, and from fornication," ... It is 
strange, indeed, that offences so heterogeneous, should be 
thrown together, and brought under one prohibition, but 
this is, perhaps, sufficiently explained by supposing the 
decree framed to meet some definite complaint of the Jew- 
ish brethren. ... It would betray great ignorance of 
human nature to suppose that a decision thus authorita- 
tively pronounced must have silenced all opposition. If 
therefore, we find its provisions constantly disregarded 
hereafter, it is no argument against the genuineness of the 
decree itself. . : . Scarcely less important than the 
settlement of the disputed points was the other result of 
these conferences, the recognition of S. Paul's office and 
mission by the Apostles of the Circumcision. . . . The 
three Apostles, S. James, S. Peter, and S. John, "seeing 
that the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto 
him," and "perceiving the grace that was given unto him, 
gave to him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 
that they should go unto the heathen" (Ch. 2:7-10). — 

LiQHTFOOT. 

6. Ebionites. 

The Ebionites were the direct spiritual descendants of 
those false brethren, the Judaizers of the apostolic age, who 
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first disturbed the peace of the Antiochene Church, and 
then dogged S. Paul's footsteps from city to city, every- 
where thwarting his efforts and undermining his authority. 
If Ebionism was not primitive Christianity neither was it 
a creation of the second century. As an organization, a 
distinct sect, it first made itself known, we may suppose, 
in the reign of Trajan; but as a sentiment, it had been 
harbored within the Church from the very earliest days. 
, . If the Pharisaic Ebionites are the direct lineal 
descendants of the "false brethren" who seduced S. Paul's 
Oalatian converts from their allegiance, the Essene Ebion- 
ites bear a striking family likeness to those other Judaizers 
against whom he raises his voice as endangering the safety 
of the Church at CoIossec. Of the hostility of these 
Christian Essenes to S. Paul, as of their other typical 
features, a striking example is extant in the fictitious writ- 
ings attributed to the Roman Bishop Clement. , . . 
About the middle of the fifth century they had almost 
disappeared. They would gradually be absorbed either 
into the Catholic Church or into the Jewish synagogue; 
into the latter probably, for their attachment to the law 
seems all along to have been stronger than their attach- 
ment to Christ, — LiGHTFooT, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER C. 
{To he Used after Chapter VI.) 

Vindication of S. Paul's Apostleship 

I. Special Reading. 

II Corinthians, notably Chapters 10-13. 
Broce, S. Paul's Conception of Christianity, Chap- 
ter IV, 

Stanley, Corinthians, pp. 496-546. 
ROBEBTSOK, Lectures on Corinthians, Ivii-lviii. 

II. SuffgesUons to Teachers for Study. 

1. Familiarize yourselves anew with the four contro- 
versial Gospels and with the conditions under which the 
controversies arose. 

S. The independence of S. Paul and hie reasoQ for 
claiming it. Study again Gal. 1-3 with II Cor. 3. 

3. Distinguish between boasting in one's self and 
boasting in one's mission and office. 

4. S. Paul's Bufferings as we have them in Acts and 
in II. Cor. 

5. S. Paul's visions and their connection with his tem- 
perament. What did he really experience ? 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 

1. The controversy in Corinthians. 

In these Epistles the controversy between S. Paul and 
his opponents talces the form of an attack and a defence of 
his apostolic standing, and of his personal character in 
connection therewith. The advocates of a Judaistic Christ- 
ianity do not seem to have made, in Corinth, any direct at- 
tempt to induce the members of the Church to submit to 
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the rite of circumcision, or any other part of the Jewish 
lawr, probably for the simple reason that such an attempt in 
the centre of Greek life would have been futile, . . . 
They could not, with hope of success, teach their own doc- 
trines, but they might assail the man who taught doctrines 
of an opposit« nature, might blacken his character, and 
plausibly deny, or cunningly undermine, his apostolic 
standing. — Brdcb. 

2. Independence of S. Paul, 

The leading points of S. Paul's apology for his assailed 
apostolic standing: I am an apostle, he says in effect, be- 
cause (1) I have seen the Ijord (I Cor. 9:1); (2) I have 
been signally successful in my preaching {I Cor. 9:2); 
(3) I have endured hardship in the cause (I Cor. 9 : 7-12). 
xn proceeding to consider the eloquent and triumphant 
apologetic of that Epistle, I begin by remarking that the 
whole defence rests on the general axiom that the quali- 
fications for the Christian apoatleship are spiritual, not 
technical. ... (1.) "Have 1 not seen the Lord?" aska 
he in the first Epistle, alluding primarily to the vision on 
the way to Damascus, but not to that alone, or perhaps even 
chieily, as we can gather from several texts in the second 
Epistle. He lays chief stress, in reality, on the vision of 
Jesus with the eye of the spirit, the insight he has gained 
into the true meaning of Christ's whole earthly history 
(11 Cor. 3:18; 4:6). His contention virtually is that 
the vision of the Spirit is more important than the vision 
of the bodily eye; that indeed the latter without the former 
possesses no value. 

(2) S. Paul says much of his success as an Apostle to 
the Gentiles, and that not merely by way of stating facts, 
still less in a spirit of idle boasting, but consciously and 
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seriously in the way of argument and self-defence; as it 
to say, "Providence has set its seal upon my ministry;' 
He hints at this part of his apology in the first Epistle 
(9:2; 15:10). But it is in the second Epistle that tie 
develops the argument so as to do it full justice. It is the 
main theme of the remarkable passage heginning at Chap- 
ter 2, verse 14, and extending to the end of the third chap- 
ter. . . . The success of his labors, as evinced by their 
renewed hearts, was all the commendation he required. 
The apostle would have the Corinthians carefully consider 
what this success meant, and takes pains in the sequel to 
make them understand its significance. It was, he tells 
them, a proof of sufficiency or fitness for the work. For 
when he asked, "Who is sufficient or fit for such a minis- 
try?" (II Cor. 2: Ifi), he did not mean to suggest that no 
one was. He himself claimed to possess the necessary apti- 
tude. He disclaimed only a sufficiency self-originated. He 
devoutly ascribed his sufficiency to God. . . . Suffi- 
ciency or fitness for Christian apostleship consists in in- 
sight into, and thorough sympathy with, the genius of the 
Christian religion. Thus the second line of defence runs 
up into the first: brilliant success springing out of clear 
vision. The sentences in which the Apostle gives practical 
proof of his insight and appreciation form one of the 
golden utterances of his Epistle (II Cor. 3 : 6-11) . 

(3) But the treasure is in a fragile earthen vessel, and 
that may seem to detract from the fitness. Far from ad- 
mitting that it does, however, S. Paul rather insists on the 
fact as a third argument in support of his claim to be an 
apostle. '*I have," he says in effect, "earned the right to 
be regarded as the Apostle of the Gentiles by manifold 
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sufferings, endured in connection with my work" (II Cor. 
4:7; 6:4-10; 11 : 23-33).— Bruce. 

3. S. Paul's boasting. 

We can only call this by one name, and thai one {what 
S. Paul himself calls it) "boasting." He says it is "folly," 
''glorying," "not after the Lord," and yet although all 
this, he yet says, that "he is not ashamed in the same con- 
fident boasting." At first this seems strange, but a little 
thought will make this plain, when we understand fully 
the meaning of the expression, "not after the Lord." 
There are many things which are not exactly after Christ 
and yet are not coniranj to the Spirit of Christ. . . . 
All self-vindication, against even false accusations, is pain- 
ful ; not after Christian modesty, yet it may be pardonable, 
nay in some circumstances, it is absolutely a duty. — 

EOBBRTSON. 

A trivial characteristic will often show better than any- 
thing else the general drift of any work, and as we have 
already pointed out the prominence in this Epietle 
{II Cor.) of the thought of "Tribulation," so we may now 
notice that though "boasting" was of all things the most 
alien to S. Paul's genuine modesty, the most repugnant 
to hie sensitive humility, yet the boasts of his unscrupulous 
opponents so completely drove him into the attitude of self- 
defence, that the word boasting occurs no less than twenty- 
nine times in these few chapters (II Cor. 10, 11, 13), 
while it is only found twenty-sis times in ail the rest of 
S. Paul's writings. — Fahrab. 

4. S. Paul's Sufferings. 

General sketches of his dangers and sufferings have 
been given in I Cor. 4 : 11-13 and II Cor. 4 : 7-10 ; 6 : 4-10. 
But this {II Cor. 11:16; 12:10) is the only passage 
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where he enumerates actual facts, and bo enables us to com- 
pare it with the narrative of the Acts. . . . We must 
add to these his escape from Corinth {Acts 20:3) the 
sorrow of hia farewell visit (20:5-31:14), his arrest at 
Jerusalem (21:32), his imprisonment at Cfesarea {24: 
37), hie shipwreck (27), and his imprisonment at Rome. 
. . , A continual self-devotion, involving hardships 
like those here described and extending over so long a 
period, and in behalf of no local or family interest, but 
for the interest of mankind at large was down to this time, 
a thing unknown. . . It is remarkable that whUst there 
is nothing in this account (II Cor. 11, 13) which contra- 
dicts, yet the greater part of it goes far beyond, the narra- 
tive of the Acts. Of the particular facts alluded to, only 
two (the stoning and one of the Boman seonrgings) are 
mentioned in that narrative, and of the general facts, al- 
though critical dangers are described as occurring, from 
time to time, we should hardly infer that the hardships 
were so protracted and continuous as is indicated in this 
section of the Epistle. ... It shows us that the biog- 
raphy of the Apostle, unlike most biographies of heroes 
and saints (as that of S. Francis Xavier) instead of over- 
rating, underrates the difficulties and sufferings which we 
leam from the Apostle himself; the accuracy of the Apos- 
tle's own account being further guaranteed by the extreme 
and apparently unfeigned reluctance with which it is 
brought forward. On the other hand, it impresses us with 
a sense of the very imperfect and fragmentary character of 
the history of the Acts as a regular narrative during that 
period to which the Apostle's words relate, namely, from 
Acts 9 : 1-SO : S.— Stanley. 
5. S. Paul's Visions. 
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What his description of his outward sufferings {II Cor. 
11 : 23-28) is to the general history of his outward life, the 
description of his vision (13: 2-10) is to his inward life. 
It throws light on similar ecstacies recorded in other parts 
of the New Testament, as of S. Peter (Acts 10: 10) ; of S. 
Philip (Acts 8:39), and especially of S, John in the 
Apocalypse; the dreams and visions alluded to as signs of 
the Spirit in Acts 2 : 16 ; and the speaking with tongues in 
I Cor, 14 : 3. . . . The strong line of demarcation, 
which he has drawn between this ecstasy and his ordinary 
state, is a warrant to us that he does not needlessly con- 
found things human and divine, things earthly and things 
sp iritual . — Stanley, 

As regards Saul's conversion: There may be doubt 
whi.'ther the actual words were addressed to his outward 
ears or to his inward spirit, but of his being in the body 
he could have no doubt- Here, however, the difficulty to 
the apostle's mind is not respecting the nature of the reve- 
lation, but how and where he was himself situated: 
"Whether in the body, or out of the body, I can not tell." 
He was not psychologist enough for that. — Robertson. 

As regards other visions: He had no abstract percep- 
tion of Macedonia's need of the Gospel. To his soul a man 
of Macedonia presents himself in the night, crying, "Come 
over, and help us." Again, we iind in the 18th chapter of 
the Acts, that while the Apostle was at Corinth, beset with 
trials, surrounded by the Jews thirsting for his blood, a 
message came in a vision, and "the Lord stood by him, 
and said to him. Speak, for I am with thee," Now I be- 
lieve such a voice has spoken to us all, only we explained 
it away as the result of our own reasoning. 8, Paul's life 
was with God; his very dreams were of God. A being stood 
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beside him by day and night. He saw a form which others 
did not see, and heard a voice which others could not hear. 
S. Paul cboee to recognize this higher experience as not 
yet entirely his true self. He speaks of a divided experi- 
ence, of two selves, two Pauls: one Paul in the third 
heaven, enjoying the beatific vision : another yet on earth, 
struggling, tempted, tried, and buffeted by Satan. The 
former he chose rather to regard as the Paul that was to 
be. He dwelt on the latter as the actual Paul coming 
down to the prose of life to find his real self, lest he should 
be tempted to forget or mistake himself in the midst of the 
■ heavenly revelations. . . . Now to such men the other 
world is revealed as a reality which it can not appear to 
others. Those things in heaven and earth which philos- 
ophy does not dream of, these men see. But, doubtless, 
such things are seen under certain conditions. For ex- 
ample, many of S. Paul's visions were when he was "fast- 
ing," at times when the body is not predominant in our 
humanity. For "fulness of bread" and abundance of idle- 
ness are not the conditions in which we can see the things 
of God. Again, most of these revelations were made to 
him in the midst of trial. . . . Though inspiration 
is granted in its fulness only to rare, choice spirits like S. 
Paul, we must remember that in degree it belongs to all 
Christian experience. There have been moments, surely, 
in our experience, when the vision of God was clear. They 
were not, I will venture to say, moments of fulness, or 
success, or triumph. In some season of desertion, you 
have, in solitary longing, seen the sky-ladder as Jacob 
saw it of old, and felt heaven open even to you. — Bob- 

ERT80N. 
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"I knew a man in Christ fourteen years ago." It 
would be giving, perhaps, too wide a margin to the words 
"more than fourteen years ago" to refer the visions and 
revelations of which he here speaks to those given him at 
the time of his conversion in A. D, 37. The trance in the 
temple (Acts 22; 17) on his first visit to Jerusalem may, 
perhaps, be identified with them ; but it seems best on the 
whole to refer them to the commencement of his work at 
Antioch, where they would have been unspeakably precious 
as an encouragement in his arduous work. The term "a 
man in Christ," as a way of speaking of himself, is proba- 
bly connected with the thought that "if any man be in 
Christ he is a new creature." As one who lived and moved 
and had his being in Christ he was raised to a higher 
region of experience than that in which he had lived 
before. — English Commentabt, 
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SUPPLBMBNTAEY CHAPTEB D. 
(To be Uied after Chupler 711.) 



S. Paul, The Man 



I. Special Reading. 

II Cor. IS; Gal. 4:12-20. 

Good Commentaries on II Cor. 13 : 7. 

II. Suggestions for Teachers. 

1. S. Paul's style is very vivid living. A few touches 
tell much. {See regarding Nicodemua, S. John 3; 1-9; 
7:50; 19:39; S. Thomas; S. John 11:16; 14:5; 20: 
24-29.) 

2. lu Galatians and Corinthians we have a very in- 
tense style; in Philippians and Philemon a most affec- 
tionate. 

3. S. Paul's personal appearance partly traditional, 
partly drawn from hints in the Epistles. 

4. The thorn in the flesh may have been a spiritnal 
temptation ; more likely a bodily infirmity. 

III. Illustrative Extracts. 
1. S. Paul's style. 

Into no other literary form (than epistolary) cotild he 
have infused that intensity which made a Christian scholar 
say of him that he alone of writers seems to have written 
not with fingers and pen and ink, but with his very heart, 
his very feelings, the unbared palpitations of his inmost 
being; which made Jerome say that in his writings the 
words were all so many thunders; which made Luther say 
that his expressions were like living creatures with hands 
and feet. — Farrah. 
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Hence the peculiar stamp of the Apostle's language: 
it is distinguished on the one hand for precision and com- 
pression; on the other hand it is marked by a harshness 
and roughness which suggests that the thought is far too 
weighty for the language, and can scarcely find fit form for 
the superabundant matter it would fairly expreee. — Baur. 

2. Style in his Epistles. 

What a sentence it is that we have to study ! Involved 
and perplexed, taking up one point, abandoning it, resum- 
ing it, correcting, returning on himself. Never was such 
a sentence penned by mortal man before or since. Never 
has BO much been said in so few words; and never lias it 
been said in such defiance of ordinary construction, and 
yet on such a high intellectual level. The one thing on 
which all commentators are agreed is the terriffic awe-in- 
spiring nature of that portentous sentence; for though one 
may thrust in a period here or there, it is really one sen- 
tence that runs through the verses 1-10 of Gal. 2. — 
Ramsay, 

With regard to Philemon: The brief note is one of 
the- moat charming things of the kind ever written. It 
shows the moat exquisite tact and delicacy, and breathes 
throughout a spirit of true Christian courtesy. It reveals 
a side of S. Paul's character which is entirely in keeping 
with what we know of him from his other epistles, but 
which nowhere else appears so clearly and distinctly. The 
personal affection and devotion with which he was re- 
garded by his companions and disciples need no explana- 
tion in ttie light of such a note as this. It is noticeable 
that S. Paul does not once refer to his own apostieehip. 
He lays no commands upon Philemon in virtue of his 
spiritual authority. He writes simply as one Christian 
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to another. But he writes with the assured confidence 
that Philemon's gratitude and affection will lead him to 
do gladly whatever he can for the one to whom he owes his 
Christian faith, and so, though he requests him to charge 
to his account whatever loss he may have incurred through 
Onesimus' flight, and promises to make it good, he indi- 
cates in the same passage that he does not expect him to 
make any such charge, for Philemon is his debtor to an 
amount not to be measured in money. — MoGipfeet. 

3. S. Paul's Appearance. 

The traditional description, as preserved in the allu- 
sions or detailed accounts of the Philopatris, etc., is of a 
man of low stature, bent figure, and awkward gait ; a white 
complexion; bright grey eyes, under overhanging eyebrows; 
a strong aquiline nose ; nearly bald but with a thick, bushy 
beard, interspersed with grey hair. — Stanley. 

We may also conjecture that the grace and sweetness 
of his address, the dignity and fire of his bearing, entirely 
removed the first unfavorable impression caused by the in- 
significance of his bearing. We may conclude that this was 
the case from many of the circumstances of his discourse 
with men and churches, and also from the fact that the 
rude inhabitants of Lystra take him — before he had yet 
attained to middle age, and before his body had been so 
rudely battered as it was by many subsequent miseries — for 
an incarnation of the young eloquent Hermes. — Fabeab, 

There may be a reference to his short stature in II Cor. 
10:10-16, esp. verse 14. 

4. The thorn in the flesh. 

Almost every disorder has been suggested. Pleurisy, 
the stone, epilepsy, weakness of eyesight (suggested by a 
comparison of Acts 9:9; 83:5; Gal. 4:15; 6:11), defect 
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of utterance (suggested by II Cor. 10: 10). The supposi- 
tion that it was a pain in the head has the advantage of 
distinct support from tradition. . . . The probability 
is in favor of some general ailment, which would answer 
the force of the words, and which, if it were in any way 
occasioned by his sufferings, or by his natural tempera- 
ment, would agree with II Cor. 13 ; 9, 10, and if it affected 
his outward appearance, would agree with II Cor. 10 : 10 ; 
I Cor. 3 : 3. — Stanley. 

There is something to be said in favor of the view that 
it was epilepsy. It is painful; it is recurrent; it opposes 
an immense difficulty to all exertion; it may at any time 
cause a temporary suspension of work; it is intensely hu- 
miliating to the person who suffers from it. . . . Fur- 
ther, 8. Paul himself connects his infirmity with his 
trances and visions and the soul of man is so constituted 
that any direct intercourse with the unseen world does tend 
to a violent disturbance of the nervous organism. It is 
not impossible that the prostration which followed his con- 
version may have been induced from the shock which his 
system received from his miraculouB conversion on the road 
to Damascus; and that the recurrence of this shock, in- 
volving a chronic liability to its attacks, accompanied that 
second trance in the Temple which determined his future 
career as the Apostle of the Gentiles. His third ecstasy 
happened fourteen years before he wrote the second Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians and therefore at some period during 
his second residence in Tarsus. — Farhar. 

S. Paul had a serious illness in Pamphylia, and on that 
account he left Perga and went to Antioch. . . . Any 
constitutional weakness was liable to be brought out by 
"the sudden plunge into the enervating atmosphere of 
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Pamphylia." , , . The natural and common treat- 
ment for sucli an illness is to go to the higher ground of 
the interior. . . . Now it is a probable and generally 
accepted view that the "physical weakness," which was the 
occasion why S. Paul preached to the Qalatians, was the 
same malady which tormented liim at frequent intervals. 
I have suggested that this malady was a species of chronic 
malaria fever; and, in view of criticisms, it is necessary 
to dwell on this point; for I have incurred the blame of 
exaggerating an ephemeral attack. The question is put 
whether such an illness "could reasonably have called forth 
their contempt and loathing?" In some constitutions, 
malarial fever tends to recur in very distressing and pros- 
trating paroxysms, whenever one's energies are taxed for 
a great effort. Such an attack is for the time absolutely 
incapacitating: the sufferer can only lie and feel himself 
a shaking and helpless weakling, when he ought to be at 
work. He feels a contempt and loathing for self, and be- 
lieves that others feel equal contempt and loathing. 
. . . In the publicity of Oriental life, S. Paul could 
have no privacy. In every paroxysm, and they might 
recur daily, he would lie exposed to the pity or the con- 
tempt of strangers. If he were first seen in a Galatian 
village, or house, lying in the mud on the shady side of a 
wall for two hours shaking like an aspen leaf, the gratitude 
that he expresses to the Galatians, because they "did not 
despise nor reject his infirmity," was natural and deserved. 
. . . A strong corroboration is found in the phrase: 
"a stake in the flesh," which S. Paul uses about his malady 
(II Cor. 12: 7). That is the peculiar headache which ac- 
companies the paroxysms: within my experience several 
persons, innocent of Pauline theorizing, have described it 
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as "like a red-hot bar thrust through the forehead." As 
8O0D as fever connected itself with S. Paul in my mind, the 
"stake in the fleeh" impresEed me as a strikingly illus- 
trative metaphor; and the oldest tradition on the subject, 
quoted by Tertullian and others, explains the "stake in the 
flesh" as headache S. Paul describes the mal- 
ady as sent to prevent him from "being exalted overmuch 
by reason of the exceeding greatness of the revelations" 
which had been granted to hira; and he clearly implies 
that it came later than the great revelation, when "he was 
caught up even to the third heaven" about 43 A. D. 
(p. 60). The malady certainly did not begin long before 
this journey; and the attack in Paniphylia may perhaps 
have been the first. — -RAMaAT. 

In reality, we should inquire not what the thorn was, 
but why it was sent. We should look for general, rather 
than special truths in it. Some have imagined with great 
ingenuity that it was some sinful inclination to which the 
apostle was exposed; some have found it an impediment of 
speech; some have proved, to their own satisfaction, that it 
was a defect in eyesight; and others, some personal hin- 
drance to popularity; but all this is but a waste of time. 
We have a general idea suggested at the 10th verse. We 
are sure that it was a trial partaking of the nature of a 
thorn; and that the apostle 'rejoiced in it — not as a thorn, 
but — because God's strength was given to support him 
under it. ... A thorn causes perpetual, unvarying, 
incessant pain; to forget it is impossible; interfering with 
all pleasure and enjoyment, there is still the old rankling 
throb. It seems perversely to come in contact with every 
obstacle, just as a child fancies that every person mali- 
ciously strikes him on the place where the thorn is. And 
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some sorrows are forever smarting like this : for example- 
some disgrace of lineage — some blot on our birth with 
which we have nothing to do, but which the world accounts 
our shame, sure to be remembered in the moment of tri- 
umph or hope. . . . Let that peculiar characteristic 
be remembered, as distinguishing the thorn from ordinary 
sorrows. It is an ever-present possibility of pang. — ^RoB- 
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{To he Used after Ohapier IX.) 

DifTiculties in the Epistle to the Romans 

I. Special Reading. 

Rom. 7; 8:18-30; 9-11. 
Sanday, Romans, Notea on these chapters. 
Lyman Abbott, Romans, Introductory Essays on 
Chapters 7, 9, 10, 11, 

GoEE, Romans, Eevision IV. 
FiSKE,' Through Nature to Qod. 

II, Suggestions to Teachers. 

1. Find titles for these diiEcult subjects: 

Chapter 7, Law and Sin, Function and Failure of Law, 
The Double Self, The Battle of Life. 

Chapter 8, The Waiting Creation. 
Chapters 9-11, Israel's Place, S. Paul's Theodicy, Our 
Debt to Judaism, S, Paul's Philosophy of History. 

These titles and paraphrases will make their separate 
appeal to students. 

2. Study change in meaning of words from Old Testa- 
ment to New Testament, a spiritualizing process. 

3. The passage from innocence to virtue through law. 
The inward conflict as the battle is fought. 

4. Function and failure of law. Illustrate this from 
the picturesque story of Gen. 3. 

5. The sympathy of creation: a cosmical process going 
on through the whole universe, rational and irrational. 

6. Chapters 9-11 must be read as a whole. Election 
must not be limited to the individual or to the Jew or tq 
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reprobation. A divine plan, and one of supreme mercy, 
must be found as S. Fai:d finds it. 
III. Illustrative Beading. 

1. Spiritualization of Old Testament words. Sacrifice 
Sacrifice has existed from the earliest historical ages 
of the world, and among all nations, as a method of expres- 
sion of the spiritual life. . . . The general spirit and 
tenor of the old Testament scriptures tended to guide and 
restrain rather than to stimulate this sacriflciai habit. The 
Mosaic statutes on the subject of sacrifice, if they are care- 
fully examined, will be seen to be, in their general ten- 
dency, if not in their every clause and section, aimed, not 
to stir up a reluctant people to bring adequate sacrifice to 
God's altar, but rather to restrain a superstitions people 
from multiplying sacrifices. . . . Now the first thing 
to be noticed about S. Paul's treatment of death is that it 
is simply a continuance and consummation of this con- 
stant stream of dissuasion from a merely sacrificial and 
ritualistic religion. . . . The place of worship is no 
longer a place of butchering. This crude, barbaric, pagan 
conception of religion permitted under restraint by the 
Mosaic law, swept away as puerile and needless by S. 
Paul's teaching exists now only in two forma — in Boman- 
ism in the mere idle figment of an unbloody sacrifice in 
the Mass, and in Protestantism in the theological notion 
still lingering in symbols and sermons that God is a being 
who could ever be appeased by the slaughter of cattle. 
The laying down of the life in the Incarnation is only 
the outward revelation of a laying down of the life which 
never ceases and never can cease so long as there is sin in 
God's universe and love in God's heart. So S. Peter de- 
clared with that audacious disregard of logical consistency 
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so characteristic of the sacred writers, "Him, being deliv- 
ered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, 
ye have taken and by wicked hands ye have crucified and 
slain." . . . Though S. Paul does not discuss the ob- 
ject for which Christ died, he does declare very explicitly 
in unequivocal language and in magnificent trope and 
figure, the result accomplished by divine suffering love: 
"In whom we have redemption through His Blood, the 
forgiveness of sins." — Abbott. 

2. Innocence to Virtue through Law. (Kom. 7; 7-25.) 
Three steps appear to be distinguished: (1) The life 
of unconscious morality (verse !)), happy, but only from 
ignorance and thoughtlessness; (3) then the sharp col- 
lision between law and the sinful appetites waking to activ- 
ity ; (3) the end which is at last put to the stress and strain 
of this collision by the intervention of Christ and of the 
Spirit of Christ, The state there described is that of the 
truly and fully regenerate; the prolonged struggle which 
precedes seems to be more rightly defined as interregen- 
erandum. — Sandat. 

As to the further question whether S. Paul is speaking 
of himself or of "some other man," we observe that the 
crisis which is described here is not at least the same as 
that which is commonly known as his "conversion." Here 
the crisis is moral ; there it was in the first instance intel- 
lectual, turning upon the acceptance of the proposition 
that Jesus was truly the Messiah. The decisive point in 
the confiict may be indeed the appropriation of Christ 
through His Spirit, but it is at least not an intellectual 
conviction, such as might exist along with a severe moral 
struggle. On the other hand, the whole description is so 
vivid and so sincere, so evidently wrung from the anguish 
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of personal experience, that it is difficult to think of it as 
purely imaginary. It is really not bo much imaginary as 
imaginative. It is not a literal photograph of any one 
stage in the Apostle's career, but it is a conBtmetive picture 
drawn by him in bold lines from elements supplied to him 
by self-introspection. We may well believe that the regret- 
ful reminiscence of bright unconscious innocence goes back 
to the days of his own childhood before he had begun to 
feel the conviction of Sin. The incubus of the Law he 
had felt most keenly when he was a "Pharisee of the 
Pharisees," without putting an exact date to the struggle 
which follows we shall probably not be wrong in referring 
the main features of it especially to the period before his 
conversion. It was then that the powerlessness of the Law 
to do anything but aggravate Sin was brought home to 
him. And all his experience, at whatever date, of the 
struggle of the natural man with temptation is here gath- 
ered together and concentrated in a single portraiture. It 
would obviously be a mistake to apply a generalized expe- 
rience like this too rigidly. The process described conies 
to difEerent men at different times and in different degrees ; 
to one early to another later; in one man it would lead up 
to Christianity, in another it might follow it; in one it 
would be quick and sudden, in another the slow growth of 
years. We cannot lay down any rule. In any case it is the 
mark of a genuine faith to be able to say with the Apostle, 
"Thanks be to God through Jesus Christ our Lord." It 
is just in his manner to sum up thus in a sentence what he 
is about to expand into a chapter. The break occurs at a 
very suitable place; chapter 8 is the true conclusion to 
chapter 7. — Sanday. 

4. Function and Failure of Law. 
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S. Paul is constantly in his Epistles of this period 
alluding to the failure of the law to supply man with the 
moral strength needed to live a good life at peace with 
God (ICor. 15: 56; Gal. 3: 10; 11 Cor. 3: 6; Rom. 3:20; 
4: 15; 5:20). 

Ho douht the most easily self-satisfied Pharisees made 
much of the principle of compensation "that obedience to 
certain laws was as good as obedience to the whole." .... 
There can be no doubt that it was the severer teaching that 
fastened upon young Saul's mind. He acknowledged him- 
self a "debtor to the whole law." ... He could not 
but ohserve the lives of those around him and he recognized 
that their satisfaction was due to nothing but hypocrisy. 
Then he drew the conclusion that the law could not be 
really kept. . . . Ultimately man is meant to he in 
such close and harmonious relations to the divine Spirit 
that he should both know what is right and do it by an 
inner light. But an outward written law was a necessary 
prelude to this, and that in the main because sin had hard- 
ened men's consciences. It was then "tutor to bring them 
to Christ." — Gore, 

It was not to he supposed that this gift of law increased 
the sum of human happiness. If law had been kept or 
where it was kept, it brought with it a new kind of happi- 
ness; but to a serious spirit like S. Paul's, it seemed aa if 
the law was never kept, . . . Therefore any true re- 
lief must be sought elsewhere. And it was this happiness 
and relief which S. Paul sought and found in Christ. The 
last verse of Chapter 7 marks the point at which the great 
burden which lay upon the conscience rolls away; and the 
next chapter begins with an uplifting of the heart in re- 
covered peace and serenity. — Sandat, 
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5. Sympathy of Creation. 

There are passages in the New Testament which are 
unique. Such is the paeaage in S. Peter's epiatle about 
Christ preaching in His disembodied human spirit to other 
spirits in Hades. And the passage (Rom. 8: 18-30) about 
the groaning of creation in travail-pains is unique, not be- 
cause there is not a good deal to elucidate it in other parts 
of the Bible, but because S. Paul in his treatment of com- 
mon material strikes a not« of sympathy with nature from 
nature's point of view which is heard nowhere else in the 
Bible. — Gore. 

Here we have a man who feels with the pain of creation. 
. . . But he has got an explanation of this universal 
pain which makes it tolerable to him. It is the pain which 
accompanies a birth. Nature "eagerly expects" as well as 
"groans." For there is a destiny for the whole material 
world which includes man. As man is to be perfected and 
spiritualized in body no less than in mind; so the whole 
man, perfected in glory, is to have his place in a world 
emancipated in like manner from failure and pain. — Gobe. 

Thus while the Earth Spirit goes on, unhasting, yet 
unresting, weaving in the loom of Time the visible garment 
of God, we begin to see that even what looks like failures 
and blemishes have been from the outset involved in the 
accomplishment of the all-wise and all-holy purpose, the 
perfecting of the spiritual Man in the likeness of bia Heav- 
enly Father. — Fiskb. 

6, Election. (Pom. 9-11.) 

Many of us would have to admit that we have shrunk 
from these chapters as we have heard them read. We have 
shrunk from the sound of the words, "Jacob have I loved, 
and Esau have I hated," "Whom he will he hardeneth," 
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etc. Yet these texts, with their arbitrary, unfair sound, 
appear as steps in an argument which has f oi its coaclueion 
the most uDiversal conception possible of the purpose of 
the divine love. "God shut up all unto disobedience, that 
He might have mercy upon all." The conclusion of the 
argument is so unmistakable and so plain against any Gal- 
Tiuistic attribution to God of a narrow and arbitrary 
favoritism that there must have been some great mistake 
in our understanding of its main point and drift. It is 
worth while then to indicate at starting where the error 
has lain. It has been in part owing to our mistaken habit 
of taking isolated "texts" out of their connection as if they 
were detached aphorisms. . . . S. Paul has been pop- 
tUarly misunderstood to be referring to God's "election" of 
some individual men to salvation in heaven and His aban- 
donment of the rest to hell. Whereas the argument as a 
whole and its conclusion make it quite certain that what 
He is speaking of is the election of men in nations or 
churches to a position of special spiritual privilege and re- 
sponsibility in this world such as the Jews had formerly 
occupied, and the Christians were occupying now — an elec- 
tion to be the people of God and bear His name in the face 
of the world — ^but not by any means a certainty of final 
personal acceptableness to God apart from moral faithful- 
ness. — GOEE. 

Chapter 9. "He (Paul) is soliloquizing; answering hia 
own difficulties; reasoning with himself; depicting the 
process by which he had felt his own way to the truth. S. 
Paul the Christian is answering S. Paul the Jew. The 
chapter is obscure because it is itself a transcript of the 
very prflfcess by which the obscuration is cleared away ; such 
processes are always obscure. But the end is not obscure. 
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"Of Him, and to Him, and through Him are all things." — 

Abbott, 

The three cbaptere 9-11 form one very closely reasoned 
whole. Here more than anywhere else in his writings does 
S. Paul show signs of a definite method. He raises each 
point separately, argues it, and sets it aside. He isolates 
one side of his argument in one place, one in another, and 
just for that very roason we must never use isolated texts. 
We must not make deductions from one passage in his 
writings separated from its contexts and without modify- 
ing it by other passages presenting other aspects of the 
same question. The doctrinal deductions must be made 
at the end of chapter 11 and not of chapter 9. . . . 
The section (chapter 9: 19-29) concludes with a number 
of quotations from the Old Testament introduced some- 
what irregularly so far as method and arrangement go, to 
recall the fact that this divine plan which we shall find 
eventually worked out more fully, had been foretold by the 
Old Testament prophets. — Sandat. 

The Jews. By their traditions, to which they cling, by 
the Old Testament Scriptures which they preserve by an 
independent chain of evidence, by their hopes and by their 
highest aspirations, they are a living witness to the truth 
of that which they reject. They have their purpose still 
to fulfil in the divine plan. — Sandat. 

(If Supplementary Chapter P be used, it should be in- 
serted here.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAEY CHAPTBK F. 
{Insert after Chapter E.) 

S. Paul on Scrupulousness 

I. Special Reading. 

Bom. 14 ; I Cor. 8 ; Col. 3 : 8-33. 
Sandat, Romans, pp. 383-403. 
GOKB, Romans, chapter II, 137-169. 
Lyman Abbott, Romans, pp.- 813-218. 

II. Suggestions io Teachers. 

1. Find various phrasee to express this same subject; 
Scrupulousness; Things Indifferent; Toleration in Unes- 
sentials; Principles of Casuistry. 

2. It has been thought that Eom, 16 really belongs to 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. Yet there was so much travel 
to and fro between Ephesus and all the Empire, that it was 
quite possible S. Paul may have seen all these persons. 
Certainly he had seen Prisca and Aquila (Eom. 16:3), 
and likely those named in verse 7, There is confusion and 
repetition in the closing chapters of Romans that call for 
some explanation. 

3. The Pharisees carried to an extreme questions of 
casuistry, the scruples of the religious conscience. 

4. Things indifEerent must be decided on their use. 
The principle involved must be found out. No formal 
rules can be laid down. 

III. Illustrative Readings. 

1. Rom. 16: 1-S3. That the passage did not constitute 
originally a part of the Epistle to the Romans seems plain 
enough. It is inconceivable that S. Paul, who had never 
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been in Borne when he wrote hia epistle^ should not onl; 
know personaUy eo many members of the Roman Church, 
but should also be intimately acquainted with their situa- 
tion and BurroundingB. . . . The Epistle to the 
Romans comeB to a fitting close at the end of chapter fif- 
teen, and the disordered state of the text in the latter part 
of the epistle, and the repetitions and displacements of the 
doxologies in some of the most ancient manuscripts, sug- 
gest that one or more additions have been made to the 
original letter. On the dther hand, while the chapter in 
question seems entirely out of place in a letter addressed 
to the Church of Bome, it contains just such greetings, and 
just such a wealth of personal allusions as might be ex- 
pected in an epistle sent to Ephesus, where S. Paul labored 
so long and zealously. 

Among those to whom S. Paul sends salutations are 
Epaenetus, the "first fruits of Asia," and Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, whom he calls his fellow-workers, and who, as we 
know, labored with him in Ephesus during at least the 
greater part of his stay in the city. He refers to the 
church in their house both in this chapter and in his JEi^rst 
Epistle to the Corinthians, which was written at Ephesus. 
Among those who join S. Paul in sending greetings are 
Timothy and Erastua, both of whom were with him in 
Ephesus. It is clear also, from I Cor. 1 : 11 and 16 : 15 sq., 
that the intercourse between the ChriatiaQs of Ephesus aud 
of Corinth was close and constant, and it is therefore not 
surprising that there should be others in the latter city at 
the time S. Paul wrote, who were personally known to the 
Ephesian disciples. Finally, it should be observed that S. 
Paul's references to the fact that Aquila and Priseilla had 
laid down their necks in his behalf, and that Andronicus 
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and Junias had been his fellow-prisoners — references 
■which seem to recall events weU known to the Christians 
to whom he was writing, — point to dangers and sufferings 
similar to those which we know he was called upon to face 
in Ephesns. In the light of such facts as these, it is alto- 
gether probable that we have in the sixteenth chapter of 

Romans, a letter addressed to the Ephesian Church 

It was evidently written from Corinth, as the Epistle to ' 
the Komans was, and at about the same time with that 
epistle. It may have been transcribed also by the same 
hand, and in that case nothing would be more natural than 
that the smaller should become attached to the larger in 
copies of the two taken in Corinth at the time they were 
written. — McQiffert. 

3. Pharisaic Scruples on the Sabbath. 

The Sabbath was a Mosaic, nay even a primeval institu- 
tion, and it had become the- most distinctive and the most 
passionately reverenced of all the ordinances which sep- 
arated the Jew from the Gentile as a peculiar people. . . . 
According to the stiff and narrow school of Shammai no 
one on the Sabbath might comfort the sick or enliven the 
sorrowful. Even the preservation of life was a breaking of 
the Sabbath; and, on the other hand, even to kill a flea 
was as bad as to kill a camel. A woman must not go out 
with any ribbons about her, unless they were sewed to her 
dress. A false tooth must not be worn. A person with the 
toothache might not rinse his mouth with vinegar, but he 
might hold it in his mouth and swallow it. A tailor must 
not go out with his needle on Friday night, lest he should 
forget it, and so break the Sabbath by carrying it about. 
A cock must not wear a piece of ribbon round its leg on 
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the Sabbath, for this would be to carry sometliing '. — 
Farhar. 

3. Eomans 14. Principles, not Hules. 

The apostle is dealing with principles, not with special 
rites, and he lays down the principle that these things in 
themselves are indifferent ; while the whole tenor of I ' 
argument is against scrupulousness in any form. So these 
same principles would apply equally to the scrupulous ob- 
servance of ecclesiastical rules, whether as in some places 
of Sunday, or as in others of saints' days or fast days. 
Such observances, if undertaken in a scrupulous spirit, are 
opposed to the very essence of Christian freedom; when 
once his principle has been grasped, a loyal, free, adhesioa 
to the rules of the Church becomes possible. The Jew and 
the scrupulous Christian kept their rules of days and sea- 
sons, because they believed that their salvation depended on 
an exact adherence to formal ordinances. — San day. 

In principle, as Bishop Lightfoot said, "the Kingdom 
of Christ has no sacred days or seasons, because every time 
alike is holy." Yet the Bishop adds, "appointed days are 
indispensable to her efficiency." This was soon found to 
be the case. . . . The canons of Hippolytus show that 
by the end of the second century there must have been a 
great development of ecclesiastical regulations, so far re- 
straining the individual liberty of the earliest days, and 
that, as far as we know, without protest or sense of alarm, 
nor need S. Paul have been in opposition to such Church 
rules. The spirit of regulation is strong in him. On the 
other hand, there is no doubt that the Church has not gen- 
erally, one might say has hardly ever, been conscious, as S. 
Paul was, of the danger of religious regulations as such. 
It is so much easier to keep certain rules than to acquire 
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and maintain a certain mind and spirit and principle of 
action. ... I do not thint that there can be any rea- 
sonable doubt that S. Paul would repudiate the idea that 
any rules of worship and observance, other than those 
which are necessarily involved in the administration of the 
sacraments, can obtain by prescription a right to perma- 
nence. "They may be changed according to the diversities 
of coimtries, times, and men's manners." — Gobe. 

Christ's teaching is principles and not rules. 

This is its most distinctive characteristic, one that must 
be grasped if the Christian message is to be found. Fail- 
ing to find, the principle that lies back of every particular 
teaching, we may not only miss the teaching itself, but 
gather from the concrete example the very opposite of its 
intended lesson. In all the aspects of His teaching; as an 
intelligible message to the immediate hearer; as accom- 
modation along lines of secondary ignorance, that He may 
lead men to primary truth ; in resort to pictures and appeal 
to imagination, as peculiarly dear to men of the East and 
agreeable to human nature everywhere, Christ's supreme 
aim is to impress principles. Their application is to be the 
duty and privilege of Christian discipleship when the prin- 
ciple has been mastered. Again and again Christ enun- 
ciates the principle afresh, refusing to relieve His hearers 
of the responsibility of applying it for themselves. This He 
does that He may not lend Himself to legalism. Moses 
gave a law, Confucius gave a law. Ethical Culture gives a 
law, all school-master systems give a law ; the Master sum- 
mons men to discipleship, sets forth the principles on 
which discipleship to Christ must be based, leaves men in 
every age, of every race, with every individual need and 
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condition, to measure for themselves their personal con- 
formity to that standard. 

This it is that makes Christ's teaching the world's les- 
son book. This it ia which most of all requires the separa- 
tion of its temporary expression that its permanent nature 
may be discoYered, The chief duty of the student of 
Christ's words is to find the great principles His words are 
intended to establish. In these principles, not many in 
number but unique and radical, is Christianity's secret. — 
Nichols. 
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OUTLINE OF S. PAUL'S MISSIONARY 
JOURNEYS. 



a In SjTia, 4S A. D. Br Iind to Its BUport, 
BUAVCU, wbanca tbej Mil to 
Onoa, ttw birtbplao* of 8. Barn&bu, landlnc at 
Suuini, tb« CMterii port of CTPm*- FMUbed there, and trav- 

ened the ■•lend (100 mllea) to 
FiPHOB, Ita westem eltj and capital. Here Kljmaa waa atrnck 

Mind and Sergliia Paalaa conTorted. Tbejr tben noaaed to 

Aala Ulnar to 
Puo*. Bete John Uark left them, and ntnmad home. After 

endnrlnt the trlala mentioned In II. Cor. 11;2S-2T, thej 

AvnocH In FUldla. Preached In ajtagotat to Jawa and Osn- 

tllea. Peraecated and cast oDt, the; went to 
ICOHIUK, Capital ot Lfcaonla. Stared "a Iodk time" making 

eoDTerta. Being atoned, th«r fled to 
LiBTU. Heated a cripple, and were treated aa goda Uercnrr and 

Jnplter. Java (rom Iconlam Mme and declared them 

Impoatora. Fled to 
DxaBB. Beated ■ abort time, and returned by aame rente, to 

IcoyiuM, 

AHTtOCB, 



Atioch iir Btbia, Kolng b; land to 

SiatL ASA Ciucu, "conllrminK the Chnrchea," and dellrerlng the 

Decree of the Conaell of Jemaalem. Thence to 
DUBB IMD Lniu. 8. Tlmothr waa met there, and taken with 

Phbtou ami Gu^n*. B. Fanl taken «Ick (Oal. * : S) and tor- 
■ bidden b7 the Bplilt to enter the Province of Aala, went to 
KiKA, and waa diTineij (aided to 
Tnoaa, where he met 8. Lake, had the Tialon InTitlni blm to 
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Huroua, thenca ij lud to 

Phujppi. ■ Bomui Colon; Id Macedonia. Here I^dta waa con- 
Terted and a aorcereea recorerad. ApoMlei were Impil*- 
oned. Releaied b; a mliracle, convartinc the Jailer and bap- 
tblnf him. S. PbdI left S. Lake and B. Tlmotli; there 
and went to 

THaaaAiAHicA. Stared there three week*. Fenecnted, he frent to 

Bnraw, CoUowed br peneeatora fron former dtiea, antll ha left (or 

Athbhb, teavIoK SHaa to follaw bim there later. No raceaM 
there. Went to 

COBIMIH. Preached there a rear-and-a-halt Joined here by Sllai 
and TImothj. Converted Aqnlla and Priedlla, and after 
Bome more peraecntlon, he sailed with them from the ieapoct 

CncHiBiB to 

BPHBBDa. Lett Aqnlla and PrlacUla there and went hlmaelf to 
' CAisAxia, tbenca by land to 

JntnaALHi to keep the Feaat ot Pentecoat (Acta 18:21), retnm- 
iDfto 

AXTiocH In Syria, where be dwelt leaa than a ;«ar. 
8. PAUL'S THIBD UISSIONARI JOUBNBX. (Act! 18 :28 to 21 :8S.} 
With S. Timothy. 

AimocH (Syria) thronsh 

OALaTU and Phbiu to 

Bphbbdi, where Apollo* had baptlied mnTerta with Baptlam of 
Repentance ("John'* Baptlam") ; baptlaea them, eoDflrma, 
and remalna three yean there preachlDB. Taniht In the 
School of Tyrannn*. OTereome by oppoaltlon o( Demetrlm, 
the Craltaman at Sllxer Shilne* (or Diana, and after welt- 
Ins I. Corinthian* and Qalatlana, went to 

lltdiMNt^ encoaraclng conTerta. Thence to 

QBsacB, Btaylnx there three montha. Oppoced by enamlea, he 
went aecretly to 

Philipfi. There joined by S. Lnke, tn Dve day* they aet aall to 

Tbou, where they atayed aeren day*. After reitorlnz Bntycbe* 
to health, B. Paul trareled by land to 

Aaaoo. to meet hla companion*, with whom be let tall tor 

UiTTTJDn, and In two day* pnt Id at 

TaooTi^Lijni, oppoalte the lalaod of Samoa. The tollowlni day 
they reached 

UiUTua. Semalned two day*, and S. Panl met the BIdera 
(Fraabytera) ot Epheana to bid them farewell. Thence 
aalled, poat Cooa and Rhode*, to 

PiIAB^ where they changed Teaaeta to aeenre tbroOKh paaaas* 
to Syria Tia 
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PiOLnfua (AcT«), ccmalntDg one Oaj. Tbence to 

! Deacon. Met 

.^ „__ _ _. „ to foil 

I pu-tj, with UnaBOD (of C7Iiia>)i then i 

jMBOSiLBlt. where ther met tbe tall AsBembl; o( the Charch (tb« 
AponlH and Bldeni). who advlaed 8. Paul to conform to 
Jewlih RItea b7 ■ public purlflcatlon with four men, who 
had taken a vow. While performlns thla rite, he waa 
■elied bj the mob, rescued br the Boman Chief Captain, 
put In prtaon, and later sent to the Governor Felix, ftt 



Centurion. 
Caisabbi, aallliv to 
SiDDH, where he vlalted hia frienda. Tence to the leeward ot 

iSTXA, where ther changed vefulB to an Alexandrian Com Ship 

coins to Italy, In "man; da^a" Teaching 
CHinnB. wbere thej were causht by irind and current and 



,angbt bj t— 

under tbe lalsnd of 
) tbev pr 

_ - for foort 

In tbe creekoa 
UiLtT^ where they landed bj awlmmlns to ihore on broken wood 

from tbe ahlp. Here 8. Paul caat off the viper, faatenlnx 

on blm. Ben aleo he healed the father of Pnbllua. Alter 

tbree monthi, they sailed to 
BiBAcuBB (Sicily), when they ataycd three dayi, and then came to 
RBaaiDu (Italy), and alter one day reached 
Pdtbom (Pozioall) In the Bay of Naples. Beated oeTen days, 

and went by land, via Applan Way, to 
Ami FOBIIM, where brethren from Rome came oot to meet them. 

Together tbey proceeded to 
Bon, where 8. Pant remained two full yeara In ''hli own hired 
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OnTLINE CHBONOLOST OF S. PAUL'S LIFE. 



go. — Saw Uartyrdam of 8. Stephen. 

ST. — Convarted near DamaacDi. 

88.— In Dcwrt o( Arabia (QaL 1 : IT). 

4B. — First UlMlooarr Joaraej (SB. Faal and Bamabai). 

46. — Return to Antioctu 

tt. — Second Mlislonar; JoDneT (SB. P*dI and'Sllai). 

02.— At Corlntb. 

B8. — At Jenwaieiii. 

U. — Betnm to Antloeb. 

M. — Tulrd Hlnlonary Jonniey (S. Paul]. 

B4-ST. — At Rpbenis. 

ST. — In Macedonia. 

S8.— At CorlDth. 

S8. — At JeroMlem (Arretted). 

69, — Interrlew with Felix, the GoTemor. 

SO. — Interrlew with Feetnt and Agrlppa. 

W. — Appeal ta Caaar. 

CO. — Salli for Borne. 

01. — Beachee Kome. Llree In own Hired HonM. 

S3. — Heard and releaied. 

SB.— Oa«« to Aalft. 

M. — In Crete and BpheaoB with B. TItOB. 

<4. — At Corinth and Hleopolla. 

«S.— I] " 

ee— 
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The Epistles of the New Testament. 
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New Series •! 

Sunday School Text Books 

A Mode) Series Based m the Sonree Helhod 

Prepared by a SpedaJ Committtt of the Sunday School 
Commission of the Diocese of New York. 

A graded Series of Charcli LeBSons, based on thoiongh 
educational and practical principles, the "Source Method," 
found ao admirable in other series. These Lessons are 
Chnrchly, adapted to schools requiring from 26 to 40 Lee- 
sona per year, with Beviews and Examinations, definite 
work for home study, with written answer work, and 
special class material. Usefal Memoriter Passages con- 
sistii^ of Hymns, Psabns, Collects, and Scripture Selec- 
tions are provided. Pictures and otiier aide are suggested. 
Good Maps and Charts are supplied. The several Series 



[^No postage, express, or deliveri/ itwliided in prices 
mentioned.'] 

Tnx Stobt of the Chbibtian Yb&s. 

To be used either as a Special Course of Half-a-Year 
or in Conjunction with Catechism or Prayer Book 
Courses. 6 cts. 
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TH> OHUBOH CXTBOSIBM IlLUSTUTBD and EXPLilNXD. 

Pait of tlie combined GonTBe on CateduBm, Chriftiaa 
Year, and Prayer Bool^ or to be used nparatdy u « 
Distiact Course. IS cte. 

Ocs Book 07 Wobshif: How to Use the Prayer Book in 
Serrices. 10 cts. 

Old Tssijjuki Stobibs. 

Two sets (2 ports to each set) of Conrees, each coarse 
comprising a year, for children from 8 to 10 years of 
■ge. 

First Year, Part I., 6 cts. 

First Year, Part II., 6 cts. 

Second Year, Part I., 10 cts. 

Second Year, Part II., 10 cts. 

(1) Thb Life of Jesds Chbist Odb Losd. (Junior.) 
Two parts, comprising a one year course for children 
from 10 to 13. 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Port II., 10 cte. 

Teacheri^ Manual for th« Junior Lift of Christ. 
Part I., 40 cts. 
Part II.. 86 cts. 

(2) TEA.OHINGS OF JssuB Ohbist, or Christian Ethics 

for Younger Children. (Junior Qrade.) 
(DesigDed to follow the foregoing; a One-year Course 
for Children from 10-13 years.) 

Part I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teachtrs' Manual for Ghrittian Ethtct. 
In Preparation. 
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StOKIBB 0¥ ElBLT ChBIBTIAW IiBAPlBa. 

A one-Tear course on the Apostolic Olmrcb, for an ear- 
lier ag« than the S. Paul Comae named below; i.e., for 
Bcholare from 12-16 jearg. 

Part I., 10 ctB. 

Part II., 10 cts. 

Teacher^ Handbook on Junior Apottolie Courst or Early 
Christian Leadtn. 
Part I., 36 ctB. 
Part II., 26 ctB. 

Old Tbsiaubni Hisiobt. 

A one-year course, combining the tro-year coarae of 
Stories into an historic ontline, for scholars from 18-16 
Years. 

Fart I., 10 cts. 

Part II., 16 ctB. 

Ttachsrt^ Handbook on Old Ttstamtnt History. 
Fart I., 25 cts. 
Part II. Id Preparation. 

(3) Teb LifB 07 Jxsus Chsisi thx Mbbbiah. (Senior.) 
Two parts, comprising a one-jeor'B conrse for scholara 
from 14-19. This contains almost nothing of the 
teaching found in the Junior Coarse. 

Part I., 10 cte. 

Fart II., 10 cts. 

Teacher^ Manual for the Senior Life of Obritt. 
Part I., 26 ctB. 

Part II., 25 eta. . ': 

]88 
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(4) The Tbaohinq of Jebcb Chbibt ihs Msbsuh, 
CONOBSNiNQ THB 'EinQDOii OF GoD. (Senior.) 
Two parte, comprieiiig a one-year'B coarBe for scholun 
from 14-19. 

Part I., 10 ctB. 
Part II., 10 eta. 
Teacher^ Manual for the Teachings of Jesus Christ the 
Messiah, Concerning the Kingdom of Ood. (Senior.) 
Part I., 25 eta. 
Part II., 26 cte. 
S. Paul IKO thi Fibbt Chbistiin Mibbiokabuk. 

Two parts, comprising a one-year's course for BCholars 
from 14-19, 

Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 eta. 
Teachers' Manual for the 8. Paul Course. 
Part I., 26 eta. 
Part II., 26 cts. 
The Bpibtlbs of tbs New Tbstambnt. 
Part I., 10 cts. 
Part II., 10 cti. 
TbACHEB's MAiniAL FOB TH8 EPISTLBB 0? THB NEW 

Tbstaueht. 

Part I., 35 cts. 
Part II., 25 cts. 
The Hibtoby of tee Chkistian Geuboe. 

A most interesting one-year course for scholars from 
18 years np to adnlt age. 
Part I., 16 cts. 
Part II., 16 cts. 
Atlas of Bible Aim Misbionart Maps. 

A handbook of 62 maps, for teachers and Sunday 

School papils, covering Bible and Ohnrch Histoiy. 

184 
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Historical and tracing maps for individoal study. 
Prepared b; The New York Sonday School Commia- 
rion. 3d thousand. 15 cente, by mail 18 cente; 10 or 
more copies, 10 cents each, express charges additional. 

SuifDAT School Tbaohing. A Manual for Teacher- 
Training. 
Sunday School Pedagogy, Child-Study, and School 
Organization. A HannaJ for Teachers and Normal 
GlasseB. Manila cover, 60 cts. net. Foetage 5 cts. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 
Orders for any of these may be addressed to 
TK YtDNG CIDRCIMAN CO.. MOwaikee. Wis. 

OB TO 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMISSION 

41i labqiene Sired, NEW YOU 
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SCHOOL SCHEME ACCORDtNO TO THE 
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THREE-FOLD DIVISION-INTELLECT. FEBlAiOS, AND WILL (doiho.) 
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Sunday School Commission 

Diocese of New York 



Bar. PiaciL HUBOwaa, UIMnKM, Wut Nnr Brixhton, New Toik. 
Bar. Wif. WuovB Smuh, H.a., H.D., Ste'v. 416 L>far«tte Bt, N. Y. 
Hb. a H. Fixa, rr«M«r«r, 140 Pearl StzMt, N«w Xork. 

Rir. Hbxbi UoTTaT, D.D., Cbatch of th* H0I7 CommontoD, N«ir Totk. 
Bit. Johh p. PnsM, D.D., St. Hlchael'i Chnreli, M«w Tork. 
Bar. Gio. B. Tut Da Waiib, D.D., St. Andnw'i Chnrcb, Nnr ToA. 
Bbt. Habbt p. NitmoLi, D.D., H0I7 Trinity Church, Natr Zork. 
Bbt. Da Wire L. PaLTOH, Ph.D., St. Jamsa* Chnrcb, Fotdham, S. Y. 
Bar. MiLO H. QiTis, Chnrch of the Interceealan, New Tork. 
Bit. Wm. L. Btani, U.A., Bt. DftTld'i Hall, Beandala, N. T. 
Bit. THoa. HaNiT Bnx, St. ChijMigtom'a Chapel, New Zoik. 
Bar. FauTK Flood OasuiM, Bt Thomsi' Chnrch, Uamaroneek, N. T. 
Bar. BSNBBT C. BiDHDaaa, Church ot the Meoalah, Bhlnebeck, N. T. 
Bar. BTzaaTT P. Bmith, Bdaeatlonal See'j HlMlonar; Boclety. 
Bar. Taoamas P. Toaiiaa, Calrarr Chnrch, New Xotk. 

ASSOCIATB UBMBBBS. 

Bar. John BiHxaT, D.D., Berkeley DIrinltr School, Iflddletown, Conn. 
Bar. LaBTBB Bauuraa, Jx., Ph.D., St John's Chnrch, Prorldence, B. 1. 
Ear. Wu. C. HiCKB, M.A., Bmmannel Chnrch, Cnmberland, Ud. 
NiCBOLU Htrakii Butlh, LL.D., Pretident of Columbia Unirenltr. 
Vaiowx L. Hamr, Ph.D., New Xork Board of Bdncatlon. 
Jucaa Basli Bcaaau* Ph.D., Dean otTeactier«Coiiegg,Colnnibla Univ. 
Cku. W. Stouohtok , SsQ., BoperlDtendent ot Trlnltj Cont'l 8. B., N. Z. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL EXHIBIT. 

The Sunday School Commissioa has eDdeavored to collect, classify, 
and exhibit EVEBTTBiNa relatiug in e,nj manner, directly or indirectly, 
to Sunday Scliool Work and Teaching. We have now an Exhibit of 
over 14,000 articles, from the Uaited States, Canada, and Europe — 
books, maps, charts, models, pictures, and other aids. The Exhibit is 
open daily from ten to five, at the offices of the Commissioa, Diocesan 
House, 418 Lafayette Street, New York. 



HOW TO FIND THE DIOCESAN HOUSE, 
4U Lalaycllc St., New Vortc City 



DIOCESAN HOUSE. 
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b, Google 
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